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THE CASSITERIDES. 

The author of the Origins of English History 
(London, 1882) seeks to destroy our traditional 
connexion with the prehistoric Cassiterides of 
Europe. At 1l, note, in referring to the 
Monumenta Historica Britannica, he adds, ‘ The 
writer hopes to establish a theory completely 

to this statement [as to the Cassiterides].” 
he done so ? 

I admit and admire Mr. Elton’s industry, but 
think his method disjointed and his matter badly 
arranged. Perhaps it is not uncharitable to assume 
that he has gorged a larger meal than he can 
properly digest. Again, he is too discursive, and 
rustles his advocate’s gown with too much freedom. 

We have, of course, the old reference to Herto- 
dotus (484-408), who knows of the Cassiterides 
islands by hearsay only, and places them in the 
north-west of Europe (iii. 115). He says west, but 
means north-west, because he directly after deals 
with other northern localities, and classes the 
Cassiterides with the river Oder, or northern Eri- 
danus, wherever it might be, meaning thereby 
some amber-producing locality of the Baltic. 

is nothing in the language used by Hero- 
us to discountenance our tradition, while in 
Malizing the true position of the Cassiterides, 


wherever they may prove to be, we are bound to 


look for some conspicuous site. Again, Herodotus 
knows Spain as Iberia, but does not in any way 
connect these islands, even by hearsay evidence, 
with the Spanish peninsula, but rather dissociates 
them as alien and distant. 

Himilco, the Carthaginian, might be pre-Hero- 
dotean ; for what was the flourishing time of 

?—shall we say 500 B.c.? This navigator 
sailed due north from Cadiz, ‘‘ founding factories 
and colonies......that he reached the Cassiterides 
or pe meee. Islands”; then we have references 
to coracles or skin canoes, a mainland, and an 
inquiring population. These words do not prove 
a locality pro or con, while the time employed in 
“ founding factories,” &c., might have carried him 
any distance from the Spanish peninsula. His 
report is preserved to us by Festus Avienus, a 
writer of the fourth century A.D., 4.¢. 900 years 
after the voyage, yet the actual report is accepted 
as genuine, although Avienus enlarges thereon 
from other sources, and identifies the iterides 
very plainly with the British Islands, so he is 
stigmatized as foolish ; but he is our very earliest 
authority for an absolute identification of any kind 
whatever, and for this he must be quoting the 
general belief of his own age ; he would not invent, 
so how could he get the idea es from a general 
consensus of opinion in his day? We then 
have Pytheas, circa 350 B.c., a pupil of Aristotle. 
He was a geographer sent out by the Greeks of 
Marseilles to “work up” the results of Cartha- 
ginian exploration, so far as practicable, by actual 
research ; there is no doubt that he reached 
Britain, and even the North Sea. Like Himilco, 
he touched at Cadiz, and took five days to reach 
Aistrymnis ; no mention of islands. 

Mr. Elton proceeds, p. 17, “In three days more 
they came to the oe) of the Tagus”; and then 
wanders off to Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Posidonius, 
&c., resuming at p. 24, “Leaving the Cassiterid 
the travellers reached Nerium or Finisterre”; an 
so—will it be believed ?—never recites the actual 
visit of Pytheas to the tin islands at all. Is this 
oversight or disingenuousness ? The excursus fills 
seven closely packed pages, and I cannot find Mr. 
Elton’s report of the arrival at the Cassiterides. 
Pytheas then reaches the Loire, and finds that it 
were better to have crossed Gaul by the overland 
route rather than take this tedious sea voyage. 

Britain and Spain are both tin-producing coun- 
tries, the latter with the advantage of an earlier 
recorded history; but Cornwall surpasses, in pro- 
ductive power and density of deposits, any one 
part of Spain that can be named, while it is also 
in itself more readily accessible and a more con- 
spicuous site than any presented by Spain, barring 

ibraltar, as not tin-producing ; further, there are 
no islands off Spain anywhere clustered in a group, 
with a distinctive name, forming an archipelago, 
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exhibit. 

Quoting Diodorus, is Mr. Elton, p. 18, 
* Above the country of the Lusitanians there are 
many mines of tin in the little islands, on that 
account called Cassiterides, lying off Iberia in the 
ocean.” Now it is this gentleman’s contention 
that the historical Cassiterides of Europe are 
sundry minute islets off the Bay of Vigo; to me 
they seem mere microscopic points, nor do they 
meet the description of Diodorus as lying “in 
the ocean,” for they are embayed in the Ria de 
Vigo. “The Cassiterides, said Strabo, are ten in 
number and lie near each other in the ocean, to- 
wards the north from the haven of the Artabri,” 
adding, “ somewhere within the Britannic region.” 
This “somewhere” is delightfully vague for a 
description of the Bay of Vigo, and is further com- 
plicated (1) by the relative position, here assumed, 
towards the Artabri, who should be found about 
Cape Finisterre, north of Vigo, whereas the Cassi- 
terides should by the same authority be north of 
Finisterre ; (2) the connexion with Britannia, here 
intimated, must be held to dissociate the true 
Cassiterides from the coast of Spain. 

Strabo is also quoted, p. 19, with reference to 
Pablius Crassus......[who] found the Cassiterides, 
the situation of which was not, up to that time, 
known to the Romans......S0 he taught all that 
were willing to make the voyage......to Marseilles.” 
He adds, “this pense was longer than the 
journey to Britain.” Now here, as I think, is the 
clue to the whole mystery. 

The Cassiterides loom out vague and mysterious 
from historian and geographer, so we require a 
special theory for their proper elucidation, having 
regard to the indefinite and somewhat contradic- 
tory reports quoted above. I cordially accept 
these islets off the Vigo as tin-producing ina small 
way, but as outliers only of the true Cassiterides. 
We find them by early report to be associated with 
Britain, meaning Cornwall, so I infer that the 
Celts of Gaul carried Cornish tin to the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean from an epoch of un- 
known antiquity; that the commerce thus in- 
stituted was fed by the production of other tin- 
producing districts, and that, as a consequence 
of commercial intercourse, the natives of these 
Spanish isles found their best market in Britain 
(what else could they do, when these extracts show 
us the impracticability of a transit to Marseilles 
by sea through the Columns of Hercules ?); that 
their produce supplemented the British yield, and 
so reached Phcenicia, Egypt, and even distant 
Hindostan, with the regular British export trade 
across Gaul, known as tin from the European 
Cassiterides, as distinguished from the product of 
Malacca, but leaving, as a result of Pheenician 
astuteness, the real source of production a trade 
mystery. A. Hatt, 
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polis. Illustrated by a series of engravings coloured 
after nature. London, 1818. 8vo. 2 vols, 
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The steam boat companion; or, Margate, Isle of 
Thanet, Isle of Sheppy, Southend, Gravesend, and river 
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division). Illustrated with one hundred engravings on 
wood. Edinburgh, 1842. 8vo. pp, 356. Contains ex- 
cursions on and around the Thames. 

*Reasons humbly offered for the Bill for preservation 
of the fishery of the river Thames and for regulating the 
company of fishermen. Single sheet, 8vo. wN.p, 

*'Phe case of the fishery of the river Thames. Single 
sheet, 8vo. 

Elmes (James).—A guide to the port of London, in- 
cluding by-laws, rules, orders, and regulations for the 
mooring, unmooring, and removing of ships and other 
vessels in the river Thames. London, 1842. a 103. 

The Thames Tunnel, its progress, com- 
pletion. London, 1843. Pp, 16, 


8vo, 
A, Krauss. 
20, Woburn Square, W.C, 
(To be continued.) 


A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF JOHN LOCKS 
AND THE MASHAMS, 


It is always pleasant to pay a visit to the homes 
and graves of those who, during life, have not been 
“in the roll of common men.” It has sometimes 
the effect of causing us to speculate and theorize 
how such men thought and felt, and exciting in 
the mind a desire to know more concerning their 
history during their lives. Let me record a 
pilgrimage of this kind on a fine day in August, 
in this exceptionally fine summer, to a little quiet 
Essex village, in the churchyard of which the 
bones of the philosopher Locke and his friends the 
Mashams repose. 

At a distance of some four miles from the little 
market town of Chipping Ongar, and hardly 
twenty from London, is situated the village of 
High Laver, where formerly stood the manor house 
of Otes, long the residence of the Mashams, and 
whence John Locke was borne to his quiet grave 
in the churchyard. A pleasant walk of perbaps 
half a mile through the fields, at one place over- 
shadowed by an oak of gigantic dimensions, leads 
from the rectory to the church. 

The church of High Laver, a plain structure, 
of considerable antiquity, consists merely of 
nave and chancel, with a stunted tower at the 


Esq.| west end, Few memorials seem to have at any 
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time decked its internal walls, and in the floor of 
the chancel are only two sepulchral slabs in 
memory of members of the Masham family, on 
one of which is commemorated Elizabeth, a 
daughter of the celebrated Abigail, Lady Masham, 
and in which, though unmarried, she is styled 
“ Mrs.,” a common appellation of spinsterhood in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. A simple 
tablet on the wall is to the memory of Damaris, 
widow of the philosopher Ralph Cudworth, and 
mother of Damaris, Lady Masham, the friend of 
John Locke. 

On the southern side, where the sun ever shines 
on the churchyard, and just at the junction of the 
nave with the chancel, is the tomb of John Locke, 
@ man as distinguished for his piety as for his love 
of truth. It is a plain stone tomb, surrounded 
by iron railings, and close to the wall of the church. 
Above it is the well-known Latin epitaph, his 
own composition, and over this the arms of Locke, 
surmounted by the helmet of an esquire, and the 
crest, a hawk holding in its beak a padlock. Locke 
died—the touching account of his last moments 
is on record—on Oct. 28, 1704, at Otes, and was 
borne to his grave on October 31, in a plain coffin, 
unadorned by “cloth or velvet,” in accordance 
with his own desire. The entry in the register 
records the burial as that of “ Mr. John Lock [sic], 
a batchelor,” and adds his burial in woollen on 
Oct. 31, 1704. This, it will be remembered, was 
enforced by an Act of Parliament at that time. 

At the end of the chancel are several tombs of 
the Masham family, very plain in character, con- 
sisting merely of stone slabs laid on brick-work, 
perhaps three feet in height, not surrounded by 
railings, and apparently covering simple earth 
graves. The inscriptions are concealed by moss 
and lichen, and it was only by dint of scraping with 
a knife that they were read and identified. One 
is to the memory of General Hill, and another, 
upon which the chief interest centres, to that of 
his sister Abigail Hill, Lady Masham, the 
favourite of Queen Anne, and the supplanter of 
the imperious Duchess of Marlborough, who died 
in 1734 Standing in front of her tomb we 
wonder what she was like, for her influence over 
the fate of England in those intriguing days was 
strong, and no ordinary woman could she have been 
to have ousted the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Of her contemporaries who played a con- 
spicuous part in the political arena, 3t. John finds 
a burial-place in the old church at Battersea, and 
Harley in the church of Brampton Brian, in 
Herefordshire, the old home of his race, near Mor- 
timer’s Cross, the scene of an important battle in 
the Wars of the Roses, for he had been ennobled 

the time-honoured titles of Earl of Oxford and 

ortimer, and Baron Harley of Wigmore. Atter- 
bury rests in Westminster Abbey, and Swift in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in Dublin, The title of 


Masham became extinct in 1776 by the death of 
Lady Masham’s only surviving son Samuel, 
second Lord Masham. The arms given by Burke 
are, “Or, a fesse humettée gules between two 
lions passant sable.” 

The ancient manor house of Otes, long the 
dwelling-place of the Mashams, was at some little 
distance from the church, but was, excepting 
small fragment, demolished many years ago. The 
manor, like many other properties in England, has 
long since passed into unlineal hands, and of the 
Mashams no trace remains excepting the tombs 
in the churchyard of High Laver and the records 
of their burial in the parish register. 

Jonun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


THE INVENTOR OF STEAM NAVIGATION: 
LE MARQUIS CLAUDE JOUFFROY. 


It may not be generally known that the French 
claim the invention of the steamboat for a French- 
man whom they have this year somewhat tardily 
sought to honour by erecting a statue to his 
memory at Besancon, inaugurated on August 17 
last. Claude Frangois Dorothée, Marquis de Jouf- 
froy d’Abbans, was born at Roche sur Rognon, 
Haute Marne, in 1751. After spending his first 
youth in the court as page to the Dauphine, he 
entered the army in 1771, and devoted all his 
leisure to the study of mechanics, which, indeed, 
had been the passion of his boyhood. On 
challenging his superior officer to a duel, he 
suffered two years’ exile in the Isle of St. Mar- 
guerite, where the constant sight of the sea and 
of shipping led him to conceive the possibility of 
applying steam as a motive power in navigation. 

is exile terminated in 1775, and he arrived in 
Paris nearly simultaneously with the first Watt 
engine, which had been brought from Birmingham 
by Périer, the engineer. Périer and Jouffroy 
shortly became acquainted, and the idea of apply- 
ing steam to boats was quickly taken up by the 
former, the leading engineer in Paris. Experi- 
ments were begun, when Jouffroy pointed out the 
defects in Périer’s work, but in vain; the result 
being chagrin and disappointment on one side, 
and failure on the other. In due time Jouffroy 
left Paris, and at Beaumes les Dames, a small town 
in Franche Comté, without any other help than 
that of a village smith, he constructed his first 
steamboat, thirteen métres long and two broad, 
which he launched on the Doubs in June, 1776. 


He afterwards spent many years in improving 


upon this rude invention, of which the principles 
were sound enough; but he had greatly im- 
poverished himself, and was depressed by the 
professional opposition to which he was constantly 
subjected after the failure of Périer. In 1790 
came the Revolution, when Jouffroy, as a peer 
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and a royalist, became an exile, and for a time an 
enemy of the Republic, being entrusted with a 
command in the Armée du Cond& He finally 
returned to France after the restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1815, but ruined in purse and broken 
in health, He was eventually admitted as a 
pensioner into the Invalides, where he died of 
cholera in 1832. 

The Anglo-American Fulton, to whom we 
chiefly owe the introduction of steam into English 
navigation, and who spent some years of his life 
in Paris, honourably acknowledged his obligation 
to Jouffroy as the elder inventor. 

Jouffroy’s memorial at Besancon is due to the 
initiative of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, by whom 
it was publicly inaugurated. It is from the chisel 
of Charles Gautier, and is said to be a fine work 
of art :— 

Le monument a 6 métres de haut, le pedestal a 
4 métres, et le statue 2 métres. Sur les bas-reliefs sont 
representes: 1, le savant chez le chaudronnier de 
Baumes les Dames; 2, le premier essai de l’inventeur 
sur la Sadne ; 3, Jouffroy étendu sur son lit de mort aux 
Invalides; 4, l'inscription suivante :— 

Claude Francois Dorothée, 

Marquis 
De d’ Abbans, 
Appliqua le premier 
la vapeur a la Navigation, 
M.DOO.LXXVI. 
Monument érigé 
Par souscription publique 
sur l'initiative 
de l’Académie des Sciences, 
M,DCCO,LXXXIYV, 

The application of steam to navigation was also 
conceived by a Frenchman of an earlier date than 
Jouffroy, Denis Papin, the Huguenot, in 1707. 
His experiments were abandoned in consequence 
of persistent opposition, and he died in poverty 
and despair. See Science and Nature, Revue In- 
ternationale, Paris, for August 23, 1884, and Une 
Découverte en Franche-Comté, par M. Sylvestre 
de Jouffroy, Besangon, 8vo., 1881. 


J. 
Emanuel Hospital. 


“No Lorp’s ANOINTED, BUT A RUSSIAN BEAR.” 
—I observe in the late Mr. Mark Pattison’s edition 
of Pope’s Satires and Epistles the following note on 
Sat. v. 389 :— 

“*No Lord’s anointed but a Russian bear.’—No 
tolerable explanation has yet been offered of this allusion, 
which editors. judiciously pass by in silence. The 
difficulties of it are thus stated in Notes and Queries, 2” 
8. i. 449: ‘The puzzle is how Ben Jonson and Dennis 
could concur on the same affidavit; why the Lord’s 
anointed should be contrasted with a Russian bear; and 
why a Russian bear?’” 

I am rather surprised that what is really a very 
simple line should have been generally misunder- 
stood ; and if you will allow me I should like to 
substantiate my opinion of its simplicity, I think 


my explanation will be allowed to be “ tolerable.” 
This I shall best do by setting side by side the 
—- in Horace which Pope was imitating and 
‘ope’s imitation of it :— 
“ Idem rex ille, po’ma 
Qui tam ridiculum tam care prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit, ne quis se praster Apellem, 
Pingeret aut alius Lysippo duceret wra 
Fortis Alexandri vultum simulantia. Quod si 
Judicium subtile videndis artibus illud 
Ad libros et ad hac Musarum dona vocares, 
Beeotum in crasso jurares aére natum.”’ 
Horace, Ep. LI, i, 237-244. 
“ Charles, to late times to be transmitted fair, 
Assigned his figure to Bernini's care ; 
And great Nassau to Kneller’s hand decreed 
To fix him graceful on the bounding steed ; 
So well in paint and stone they judged of merit, 
But kings in wit may want discerning spirit, 
The hero William and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one pensioned Quarles; 
Which made old Ben and surly Dennis swear, 
‘No Lord’s annointed, but a Russian bear.’” 
Pope, Sat. and Ep., v. 380-389, 
Pope complains that inferior poets, such as 
Blackmore and Quarles, should have received 
signal favours from the Crown, and introduces their 
names in proof of his argument that “kings in 
wit may want discerning spirit,” or, as one may 
put it, “ Reges de ingenio poetarum male iudicant.” 
There is no doubt that Blackmore was knighted in 
his professional capacity by William III. But I 
find that Mr. Pattison, in another note on Sat. v.387, 
states that “ no authentication of Quarles’s pension 
has yet been discovered, see Notes and Queries, 1* 
Ser. vols. i. and ii.” Campbell, in his essays on 
the poets, asserts that Quarles was pensioned by 
Charles and made chronologer to the City of 
London, and that “in the general ruin of the 
royal cause his property was confiscated and his 
books and manuscripts plundered, a reverse of 
fortune which is supposed to have accelerated his 
death.” Now Quarles was a contemporary of Ben 
Jonson, who was until lately described as a most 
jealous and arrogant man. For some time he was 
much neglected by the Court, and it was not until 
after 1625 that he received favour from Charles. 
In 1631 the City of London withdrew their 
pension from him. It is not unnatural, then, that 
Jonson should have viewed with disgust the 
nsion and post bestowed on Quarles, and should 
ave called the king a “ Bosotian” or a “ Russian 
bear.” It is quite unnecessary to attach any force 
whatever to the word “Russian” beyond that 
savage ignorance implied in the 3s ey of 
ancient Greece, or the loathing implied in the 
Ebrew Jew of Shakespere ; it is a merely intensive 
epithet of contempt. The same argument will 
apply to Denn‘s’s disgust at the elevation of Black- 
more, whose contemporary he was. What Ben 
Jonson thought of Quarles and his royal patron 
Charles, Dennis thought of Blackmore and his 
patron William. Taking this, I think, very obvious 
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view of the lines, I cannot see where the difficulty 
lies, J. Wastie Green. 


A Hotpervess Game its Oriciy.— 
Here is a broad village green, fringed with low 
thatched cottages, whose whitewashed walls gleam 
in the ruddy light of the declining sun. Five or 
six boys, just liberated from school, race noisily 
over the green, until they reach the large, hollow 
stump of an old elm tree in the middle. This tree 
used to be the pride of the village, but a storm 
demolished it; and its fall ruined the village 
stocks, which stood beneath it. The boys pause 
here, deposit their slates and books in the hollow 
of the tree, and unanimously declare they will 
“laik at tig” (play at touch), The tree stump is 
to be their meeting place, or “home”; and one 
of their number having been chosen “tig,” or 
toucher, the rest run away, singing :— 

“ Tiggy, tiggy, touchwood, 
You can’t catch me !” 
“ Tig” pursues, and endeavours to “tig,” or touch, 
one of the players, before he can return “home”; 
where, touching wood, he is exempt from pursuit. 
Any player “tug” (touched) before his return 
“home,” becomes the toucher ; and thus the game 
8. 

Bui, see! this player has something to say, or 
some explanation to offer, and he comes forward, 
crying out “Kings!” as he goes. Shielded by 
that magic word, no one offers to “‘ tig” him, while 
he delivers what he had to say ; after which, having 
been warned of the recommencement of the game, 
he can be pursued as before. 

What is now a game was a stern reality many 

ears ago, when the Northmen were supreme 

Northern England. They divided Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire into ridings, and the ridings 
into smaller parts, called wapentakes. These last 
were so called because when a new chief magistrate 
was appointed all freemen in his jurisdiction had 
to assemble at hisinstallation. His spear was fixed 
upright in the earth, and all present had to “ tig,” 
or touch, its ashen handle with their spears, as a 
token of allegiance to him. He who came not to 
“tig” the weapon was an enemy, and could be 
pursued and punished ; but he who touched it was 
on friendly terms, and exempt from pursuit. The 
royal thanes, or king’s messengers, though present, 
would probably claim exemption from touching the 
spear, by saying they were in the king’s service, 
and directly subject to him only. Hence the pro- 
tection afforded in the game by the word “ Kings.” 
The boys, seeing their fathers perform this cere- 
mony, would play at mimic installation, from which 
we get the gameof “tig.” §Jonun NicHoLson. 

15, Leicester Street, Hull. 


Scorrisn Provers “Don Jvay.”—It is 
hard to understand “Caw me, caw thee,” in 


Don Juan, xi. 78. Aftera series of interrogatories 


and replies, more or less striking and amusing, the 
poet exclaims, in reference to King George’s famous 
visit to Scotland :— 
“ And where is ‘Fum’ the Fourth, our ‘royal bird’? 
Gone down, it seems, to Scotland to be fiddled 

Unto by Sawney’s violin, we have heard: 
‘Caw me, caw thee '"—for six months hath been hatching 
This ecene of roya! itch and loyal scratching.” 
Byron, as he says himself, was “half a Scot by 
birth and bred a whole one,” and this enabled him 
not only to appreciate the land of mountain and of 
flood (when, as in the fine stanzas addressed to 
Scott and Jeffrey in canto x., he was in the mood 
for it), but also to know something of the foibles 
of its people. Now, in the allusion to the king's 
visit, he is not in the most amiable humour, 
and he quotes one of Scotland’s own proverbs with 
contemptuous design. But surely it should read 
“Ciaw me, claw thee,” especially when it is con- 
sidered that the context clearly indicates a feeling 
of itch that needs relief. This reading would at 
once suggest the Scottish motto for a mutual 
admiration society—‘ Claw me and I’ll claw thee” 
—which the poet, no doubt, had in his mind as he 
wrote. Further, there would be greater strength 
and compactness in the lines were the epithet royal 
repeated (as it is in some texts) instead of “ loyal,” 
in the second position, as in Murray’s Pearl edition, 
A reference to the MS. would, of course, settle the 
matter. Should it turn out that the proverb is 
given as the poet wrote it, there seems to be a clear 
case for explanation. Tomas 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Superstition FisHermen.—The en- 
closed extract from the Scotsman of Sept. 6 may 
be thought worthy of record in “ N. & Q.”:— 


“Stn,—Referring to the statements about the herring 
and superstition among fishermen which appeared in 
your columns the other day, I may not be out of order 
in relating the following story, seeing that the subject 
is still fresh in the minds of the people. One morning, 
seventy or eighty years ago, a small fishing boat proceeded 
from a village on the shores of the Moray Frith to the 
fishing ground. The crew consisted of six men and & 
boy, the skipper's son, who was a smart little fellow. 
It is well known that it used to be considered disastrous 
to mention at sea any of the three words, ‘salmon,’ 
‘minister,’ and ‘pig.’ You may judge what were the 
feelings of the old fishermen on seeing a salmon box 
floating their way. ‘Now,’ thought the boy, ‘is the 
time for a lark,’ ‘ Look,’ he said, ‘there's a salmon box 
on our weather bow. It would make a grand trough 
for the minister's pig.’ This short speech contained each 
of the three dreaded words. Nothing but death could 
reward such an offence, and rough hands were laid upon 
the culprit. However, the boy escaped through the 
intercession of his father, who promised never to take 
him to sea again, and he lived to be a powerful evan- 
gelical preacher in the district—I am, &c, Bisset.” 

E. 


Tatwvupic Provers.—There are in many lan- 
guages proverbs relating to the sad fact that it is 
not always the labourer that reaps the fruits of his 
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work. This is often enough the case with literary 
research. One man does the work, but another 
steps in at the last moment and appropriates its 
most precious results. “I labour,” runs the Tal- 
mudic proverb, “and thou findest the pearl.” The 
Hebrew word for pearl is variously pydyqp and 
mys ; both forms being obvious corruptions of 
margarita. ABRAHAMS, 
London Institution. 


A Prorosep Acapemy oF LITERATURE UNDER 
James I.—With reference to my communication 
to “N. & Q.” (6" S. ix. 1) on this subject, it may 
be of service to note that I have since had pointed 
out to me a paper on the subject contributed by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter to the thirty-second volume of 
the Archeologia. Mr. Hunter printed, from a MS. 
in his possession, a list of the members whom it 
was intended to admit. The names, over eighty 
in number, include those of George Chapman, 
Michael Drayton, and Ben Jonson. 

Sipvey L. Lez 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Perrarcn’s Transtators.—1. John Nott, 
M.D. (d. Hotwells, Bristol, 1826), published 
anonymously in 1777 (London) a version of 
certain Sonnets and Odes by Petrarch, which 
version was reprinted in January, 1808. In 
August, 1808, appeared in London a very different 
rendering, Petrarch translated in a Selection of 
his Sonnets and Odes, stated on the title-page to 
be “ by the translator of Catullus.” This was by 
the same John Nott whose translation of Catullus 
was published in 1795. The new version was 
reprinted at New York in 1809. Watt, Lowndes, 
and the bibliographers generally—even the Bod- 
lian Catalogue—make confused and erroneous 
statements in regard to these two works and the 
name of the translator. In an obituary notice of 
Dr. John Nott, printed originally in the Bristol 
Journal, and then in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
whence it was copied into the Annual Biography 
(vol. ix. pp. 475-477), it is asserted that “ previous 
to his last illness he had finished a complete 
translation of Petrarch’s Sonnets, Canzoni, and 
Triumphs, with copious notes, as well historical as 
critical, with a life and a dissertation on the 
_ of Petrarch ; which translation, had his 
ife been spared, it was his intention to have 

blished.” The executor and heir of John Nott, 

»D., was his nephew, the Rev. George Frederick 
Nott, D.D., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
and prebend of Winchester. This nephew died 
late in 1841; and the sale of his library, lasting 


eleven days, took place at Winchester in the 
following year (see the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
new series, vol, xvii. p. 299). Was the MS. of 
Dr. John Nott’s complete translation of Petrarch in- 
cluded in this sale, and where is it now deposited ? 

2. Who was the author of The Rape of the Kiss, 
a little volume of 139 pages, published (or privately 
printed ?) not long before or after 1830? In the 
volume are included some translations from 
Petrarch. My copy seems to lack a proper title- 
page, but at the end it is said to be “ printed b 
George Sidney, Northumberland Street, Strand, 
London.” 

3. I should be glad of any biographical data 
(and the present addresses of such as are living) 
relating to the following translators of Petrarch: 
the Rey. T. Le Mesurier (Oxford, 1795), George 
Henderson (editor of Petrarca, a Selection of 
Sonnets, 1803), the Rev. Henry Boyd (1807), 
Anne Bannermann (Edinburgh, 1807), Susan 
Wollaston (1841), Capt. R. G. Macgregor (1851 
and 1854), O. B. Cayley (1879), and Sir John 
Kingston James (1879). W. Fiske. 

Villa Forini, Florence, Italy. 


Sir Trworay Batpwin.—Baldwin was a civilian 
of Doctors’ Commons, of whom Anthony 4 Wood 
gives some account in his Fasti Oxon. (ed. Bliss, 
ii. 171). A younger son of Charles Baldwin, of 
Burwarton, Shropshire, born in 1620, he was from 
1639 to 1661 a fellow of All Souls’. He was elected 
in 1660 principal of Hart Hall, Oxford, and became 
later chancellor of the dioceses of Hereford and 
Worcester, and a master in Chancery. He was 
knighted in 1670, and is described as the author 
of a work on The Privileges of an Ambassador, 
1654, and the editor of a Latin version of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s Vxpedition to Rhé, 1656, 
and of Dr. Zouch’s Jurisdiction of the Admiralty, 
1663. Wood is responsible for most of these facts, 
but I also find Baldwin’s name frequently men- 
tioned in the State Trials account of the proceed- 
ings against the five Popish lords in 1679-80 
(vii. 1285, 1373, &c.). Thence I infer that Bald- 
win was a clerk of the House of Lords. Could 
any of your correspondents enable me to obtain 
the dates of his appointment to this office? I 
similarly have noted in Luttrell’s Brief Relation 
of State Affairs (iv. 93) the statement, under date 
August 6, 1696, “Sir Herbert Crofts chosen Ste- 
ward of Lempster on the decease of Sir Timothy 
Baldwin.” This fixes the year of Baldwin’s death, 
but I should be glad to know the meaning of the 
term “Steward of Lempster.” At the same time 
I am desirous of learning where a copy of Baldwin’s 
pamphlet on The Privileges of an Ambassador ma 
be found. It is not at the British Museum. It 
apparently deals with the charge of manslaughter 
brought against the brother of the Portuguese am- 
bassador in London in 1654. Sipner L. Les, 
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Sr. Wiverrev.—What is the best life of this 
saint, whose name is intimately connected with 
the far-famed well at Holywell, one of the wonders 
of the Principality? I am anxious to collect any 
information, traditional or otherwise, bearing upon 
her career. Where, in Great Britain, are there 
any churches dedicated to her honour? Are there 
any poems founded on her story ? 

T. Cann Hoones, BA. 

Chester. 


Miss Farrex.—In a letter (without date) from 
Miss Farren (afterwards Countess of Derby) to 
Mrs. Inchbald, Miss Farren returns sincere 
thanks for Mrs. Inchbald’s kindness to her un- 
happy sister, and asks to be informed of an 
intelligence respecting her that may be obtained, 
as she has no other means of coming to the know- 
ledge of anything that relates to the poor imprudent 
girl. Can any of your readers oblige me with any 
particulars as to Miss Farren’s sister ? G. 8. 


Breticat. Misprint.—Have any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” noticed the error in the English ver- 
sion of the Polyglot Bible published by S. Bagster 
& Sons somewhere about 1859? The error is in 
Exodus xiii. 18, where “ the children of Egypt” is 
pat for “the children of Israel.” Is the same 
misprint to be found in any other of Bagster’s edi- 
tions Letanp Noet. 


Bisnor Tremierr.—At an auction near Nor- 
wich the other day a large oil painting was sold, 
being described as “ Portrait of Bishop Tremlett.” 
The picture is now in possession of a broker, and 
for sale. Who was Bishop Tremlett? Might not 
the portrait be that of Bishop Trimnel, consecrated 
1707, and translated to Winchester 1721? 

Wm. Vincent. 

Belle Vue Rise, Hellesdon Road, Norwich. 


Name or Mercatrse. — Will any of your 
readers well acquainted with early grants, &c., 
inform me what evidence exists of a fact I 
have somewhere read, that Adam de Dent, co. 
York, who died 36 Henry III. (1252), gave to 
his son Adam lands including half the hill or 
mountain “The Calf” (on the borders of Yorkshire 
and Westmoreland), where he lived—hence the 
name Medecalf, sometimes spelt Myd—but now, 
commonly, Metcalfe? It appears by the records 
that “Adam de Medecalf de Deneke” (alias 
Dent) was slain in single combat in 7 Ed. I. 
1279). Did the Romans call “The Calf” Mons 

Ivas? The name of Chaumont (in early charters 
“De Calvo Monte”) is found in 1130, and perhaps 
earlier. “Gacius de Calvo Monte,” of the manor 
of Colston, in the ainsty of York (Inq. post mortem, 
20 Ed. I., 1292). Le Calf, Le Calewe, Le Cauf, 
Calvesmawe, and Calvestail, the two latter pro- 
bably local names, are found very early; “Calvus” 
and “Caluus” (the Bald=le Chauve, le Baud) are 


found in Domesday. De Calurehulle, aftewards Calf. 
hill or Caulfield, are well known. Le Calf appears 
in Hampshire fines about 1200, and about the same 
time Le Calf in Ireland, and “De Calveure,” 
in Notts. Robert Fitz-Richard had the barony of 
Norragh, co. Kildare, granted him after the in- 
vasion of Ireland by Strongbow (circa 1200); after- 
wards there were many knights there of the name 
of Le Calf, Calffe, &c. The Baron de Calfe, or 
Baron “Calvus de Norragh,” afterwards the 
seat of the Wellesley family, co. Kildare, was 
summoned to Parliament by writ of summons 
(Parliament Rolls of Ireland, 48 Ed. III., 1374). 
The sobriquet “the Bald” is nearly as old as 
the hills. We have at the present moment in 
London Duncalfe and Dunball, and also Cha- 
ventré, of a Normandy family. Is not the name of 
Metcalfe some combination of bald, bare, shaven, 
devoid of trees, &c., from Calvus, and not from 
the juvenile animal ? The arms are nearly identical 
with Calfe and Calveley of co. Chester. 
E. Mercatre. 


Dates or Deata Wantep.—Can any readers 
of “N. & Q.” oblige me with the dates of death of 


| any of the following former M.P.s, and refer me to 


any obituary notices of them ?— 
Hon. G. A. Cochrane, M.P. for Granpound, 1808-12, 
an A. Cochrane-Johnstone, M.P. for Granpound, 
1812-14. 
W. FitzHugh, M.P. for Tiverton, 1802-19. 
R. Gervas Ker, M.P. for Newport (Isle of Wight), 
1802-6. 
C. N. Pallmer, M.P. for Surrey, 1826-30. 
G. B. Mainwaring, M.P. for Middlesex, 1804-5. 
J. Prinsep, M.P. for Queenborough, 1802-6. 
Rowland Stephenson, M.P. for Leominster, 1826-39. 
wine Harcourt, M.P. for Leominster, 1812-18, and 
19-20. 
W. Moffatt, M.P. for Winchelsea, 1802-6. 
J. Maberly, M.P. for Abingdon, 1818-32, 
G. Mills, M.P. for Winchelsea, 1818-20. 
G. Galway Mills, M.P. for St. Michael's, 1807-8. 
J. Hodson Durand, M.P. for Maidstone, 1802-6. 
J. Spencer Smith, M.P. for Dover, 1802-6, 
Robert Stanton, M.P. for Penryn, 1824-6, 
W. Manning, M.P. for Penryn, 1826-30. 
Charles Stewart, M.P. for Penryn, 1831-2. 
8. B. Moulton Barrett, M.P. for Richmond, 1820-8, 
J. Stein, M.P. for Bletchingley, 1796-1802. 
R. Fryer, M.P. for Wolverhampton, 1832-4. 
J. M. Clements, M.P. for Leitrim, 1830-2. 
John Attwood, M.P. for Harwich, 1841-8. 


Atrrep B, Bzaven, M.A. 
Preston. 


Harpon Yarp.—Where in the Minories was 
Haydon Yard situated? I conclude that, with 
our wholesale London devastation, it has long 
ago vanished. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Surwames.—In the first volume of Froude’s 
Elizabeth there is a remarkable statement on this 
subject, which I do not remember to have seen 
controverted. It will need no comment to readers 
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of “N. & Q.”: “The frequent surnames of Clark, 


Parsons, on, Archdeacon, Prior, Abbot, 
Bishop, Frere, and Monk, are memorials of the 
stigma affixed by English prejudice on the children 
of the first married representatives of the sacred 
orders ” (vol. i. p. 464, second edit.). Were these 
names, then, not in existence before the Reforma- 
tion ? Ove or THe Ciarks, 


Snertock.—Thomas Sherlock, the bishop, was 
born in London, 1678. His father, Dr. Wm. 
Sherlock, was born in Southwark (about 1641— 
where?). As the doctor was early preferred to 
the living of St. George’s, Botolph Lane, I imagine 
the bishop was born at the rectory. Is it stili in 
existence ? . A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


“A Nicut with tHe Deap.”—This is only the 
heading of the first chapter of an imaginative work, 
of which I have all except the title. There were 
seventy-two pages, one containing a preface, dated 
London, 1862; and twelve chapters, all but the 
first headed in this style, “III. A Baby’s Ghost 
on the Classes of Spirits...... XII. A Mother’s Ghost 
on Wanderers.” Can any one supply the name of 
the work, with or without that of the _—— < 


Srrixine in THE Kixe’s Court.—Things not 
Generally Known, second series, p. 65: “On 
June 10, 1541, Sir Edmund Knevet, of Norfolk, 
Knt., was arraigned before the officers of the Green 
Cloth for striking one Master Cleer, of Norfolk, 
within the Tennis Court of the King’s House.” 
Where did “ Sir Edmund Knevet” and ‘“ Master 
Oleer” reside in Norfolk, and where are they 
buried ? Wm. Vincent. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Oricrn or Texts.—Can any of your readers 
inform me from what translation of the Bible the 
following texts are taken? I underline the words 
which differ from King James's version :— 

“To do good, and also to distribute.” —Heb. xiii. 16. 

Sem alms of thy good, and turn not thy face,”— 

iv, 

“Godliness is gaine......nor may we carry anye thin 
It may be observed that all three are used in the 
offertory of the Communion Service of the Church 

England. R. H. H. 

Pontefract, 


Dare or Boox-PLaTe REQUIRED.—Can any of 
Your readers give me the date, or any particulars, 
of the following book-plate, inscribed as under ?— 
“ Johann, Christian, Adam, Joseph, Antoni, Maria, 
Graf von Konigsfeldt, in Zaiz: und Peac: Khéven, 
Auf Triifftifing, Schénaich, und Alten Eglofsham ”; 
and the name of the family to whom the following 
blazon—which I cannot find in Papworth—applies ? 
Per fesse or and az, a chevron gu. between three 


~ 


mullets counter-changed, on a canton gu. three 

lions pass. Motto, “Garde le Foy.” Crest, a 

demi horse holding a crown between its two paws. 
J. G. Braprorp. 


Bussy.—Itissaidin the Zng. Cyclo. of Biography, 
s.v. “Richard Busby,” that “strange as it may 
appear, no records are preserved of him in the 
school over which he so long presided.” It is 
strange if true ; but, first of all is it true? 

OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Lanopon Famity.—I should be much obliged 
if any of your readers could give me information 
concerning the following :— 

Rev. Tobias Langdon, master of music, priest, 
vicar, and sub-chanter, Exeter Cathedral ; Preben- 
dary of Bodmyn, ob. 4 September, 1712. 

Rev. Gilbert Langdon (? B.A., St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, 1702), Vicar of Abbotsbury, 1704-12. 

Mr. Gilbert Langdon, of Woodbury, Dev., sur- 
geon and apothecary, ob, December, 1791. 

Rev. Gilbert Langdon,.Rector of Milton Abbas, 
&c., ob. 1823 (B.A., Mert. Coll., Oxford, 1761). 

William Tobias Langdon, Esq., F.S.A., barris- 
ter-at-Law, ob. Lucerne, February, 1864, et. 1853. 

I am anxious to know their connexion with each 
other. Woodbury living is in the gift of the 
Vicars Choral of Exeter. H. Hovston Batt. 


Cottvumetta.—The following passage occurs in 
Sense and Sensibility, chap. xix.: “ Your sons will 
be brought up to as many pursuits, employments, 
professions, and trades as Collumella’s.” Who was 
Collumella ? R. B. M. 


Festiva, or Sr. Mary tae Viror.—In 
Baine’s History of Lancashire I find these words: 
“The festival of St. Mary the Virgin was on 
August 22nd.” Is it known when the festival 
first found a place in the calendar, and when it was 
struck out? Is it in the calendar of the Roman 
and Sarum Missal, or in either? Can this be 
strictly called the festival of the Virgin Mary? I 
find in an old edition of Edward VI.’s first Prayer 
Book that the feast of the Virgin Mary was on 
August 15. Is this the day on which, in olden 
times, the festival was kept in those churches de- 
dicated to St. Mary? I shall be glad of an answer 
to any of these rather numerous —— 


Crorrra.—When was this word first invented ? 
The Chronicon Anglie Petriburgense (ed, Giles, 
1845, p. 34, ad ann, 987) records that “dux 
pestes mortifere, Anglis antea ignote, Angliam 
invadunt: febris quedam, et morbus, quem 
Scitam dicunt.” Moreover, at Agincourt the 
English army was “all tired, and obliged to fight 
naked from the Waist downward, because of the 
Distemper which hung upon them” (Acta Regia, 
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vol. ii. p. 134, Lond., 1726). Nevertheless, they 
gained the day. Epmunp WATERTON. 


Avrnors or QuotTations Wantep.— 


“ Oft when we live afar from those we love, 

More close are knit the Spirit’s sympathies 
By mutual prayer. Distance itself doth prove 
A greater nearness. With such stronger ties 
Spirit with Spirit talks; but when our eyes 

hold each other, something sinks within, 
Mocked by the touch of life’s realities.” 

Auice J, 


Replies. 


THE MARRIAGE OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
(6 S. x. 89, 173.) 


Notwithstanding the trials and tribulations of 
an active life, most men have cause to remember 
their wedding day, and yet, from time to time, 
some very curious and unaccountable mistakes 
about this day, of all days in their lives, have been 
made by those men whose acquaintance with the 
use of pen, facts, and figures would lead us to 
suppose them incapable of committing such 
thoughtless errors. 

There are two cases so much alike in every 

t that I have thought it best to record the 
result in “N. & Q.” The very curious details 
about the date of the marriage of Thomas Cam 
aoe the poet, in 1803, I have already published 

“N. & Q.,” 6" S. vii. 342), and now that the 
te of the marriage of Samuel Pepys, the diarist, 

in 1655 is in controversy, I think my readers will 

be interested with the particulars about his case. 

Both marriages were solemnized in the parish 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, and both are re- 
corded in the register there; and, curiously enough, 
one of the dates questioned in both instances is 
October 10. For the privilege of examining the 
books, in order to give these fresh facts to the 
world, my best thanks are due to the rector, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., who has been ever 
ready to facilitate my literary investigations. 

In order to have the complete form of the entry 
before us—it having been heretofore given in 

y instances very incorrectly—I have tran- 
scribed it from the register, which is a large folio 
volume, written on pasos and very clean—the 
same volume which contains the publication of 
the banns of John Milton and his second wife 

Katherine Woodcock, of Hackney, just a year 

later (1656):— 

Samuell Peps of this parish Gent &) October 19t 
Elizabeth Marchant De 8" Michell oth Published 
Martins in the ffeilds Spinster... ... 22: 29: 

And were married by Richard Sherwyn Esq’ one of the 

Justices of the Peace of the Cittie and Lyberties of 

Westm™ December 1*, Ri Sherwyn, 

Thus stands the entry on the register for the year 

1655, and, notwithstanding the many complaints 


justly made about the manner in which parish 
books were kept, Lord Braybrooke and those who 
agree with him are wrong in this instance, for I 
believe the entry to be correct, although Pepys 
himself says he was married on October 10. I 
have examined the book from September 1, 1655, 
to January following (1655/6), a period of three 
months, and I find there are ninety-five entries of 
banns, and each consecutively in its proper place, 
Each had to be called three times, as is now the 
custom, and although now they are only published 
on Sundays, they were then published on three 
“service” days; for while in some instances there 
was a week between each call, there were numerous 
calls on variable days, such as three each on 
Sept. 8, 12, 17, one on Sept. 12, 17, 26, and 
another Sept. 29, Oct. 3, 8. Each being called in 
proper order, was duly entered, and where a4 
marriage resulted in the parish the entry was sub- 
sequently made under that of the banns and duly 
signed by the J.P. as authorized by Parliament, 
The contracting parties had to be married within 
three months after the last call. Now Pepys claims 
October 10 as his wedding day, whereas the register 
does not show that the banns were commenced to 
be published until nine days later. Then, again, 
the only marriage on October 10 by Sherwyn 
was after banns called September 23, 30, October 7, 
which would be perfectly correct, And the book 


P-| shows that in two instances after banns called 


September 16, 23, 30, one marriage took 
October 6 and the other December 5, while another 
(October 21, 28, November 4) not till January 1. 
Pepys’s banns occurs between those of October 21, 
28, November 4, and October 28, November 4, 
11. There was no marriage here of the first, but 
that of the second took place on December 11. 
Finally, we cannot overcome the fact that all the 
entries in the book are in proper order ; that each 
marriage entry was made subsequently to that of 
the banns, and attested by the magistrate before 
whom it took place,—three facts which Lord Bray- 
brooke does not appear to have perceived. 

The question, and the only question which 
suggests itself to me, is this: Was Pepys really 
married on October 10 ?—why I ask this is based 
upon the fact that he married a girl of fifteen 
(Evelyn, the diarist, married a girl of fourteen, 
while Evelyn’s mother was fifteen when she 
married !)—and did the marriage really take place 
elsewhere on October 10, and, on account of an 
informality as regards age, had to be solemnized 
over again ; or, if not, did Pepys give to the clerk 
of the parish the particulars to call the banns on 
October 10, and consequently considered—as some 
consider even to this day when they give the en- 
gaged ring—that at that date he was married? I 
am thus willing even to hazard a wild theory, 
only for argument sake; and until this theory 
becomes an actual fact Pepys’s marriage must re- 
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main as on December 1, 1655, and not the day 
Pepys or his wife declares it to have been. 

‘Vir. “Peps” at the time of his marriage was 
no doubt living in Axe Yard, King Street, West- 
minster, then standing where Fludyer Street sub- 
sequently stood, and where a portion of the now 
Foreign Office now stands. Here on and off he 
resided until 1660, when “Lord” Claypoole 
(Cromwell’s son-in-law) was in treaty for the 
house, And in the “yard” subsequently lived 
Lady Boynton, Sir John Trevor, Sir Thomas 
Peyton, Sir Roger Manley, Lord Sunderland, &c. 

Years after his marriage he used to visit St. 
Margaret’s Church; but it was not always with a 
devout feeling, I regret to say, for on May 26, 
1667, he records in his Diary: “ After dinner I 
by water alone to Westminster to the parish 
church, and there did entertain myself with my 
perspective glass up and down the church, by 
which I had the great pleasure of seeing and gaz- 
ing at a great many very fine women, and what 
with that and sleeping I passed away the time till 
sermon was done.” 

Bat Pepys was a remarkable man, for on the 
anniversary of his real wedding day, Dec. 1, 
1660, he thrashed his servant maid before he 
left home, and on December 1, 1665, he “ home 
by promise to my wife to have mirth there,” and 
the neighbours came in to have a dance; but he 

ped off to bed after supper, leaving them up 
cing until near three in the morning. 

Finally, I would note that in the British 
Museum are many interesting letters and books 
of manuscripts relating to Pepys, including a cata- 
logue of his papers (Add. MS. 30,220) purchased 
from Lord Lansdowne in 1876. In this volume 
are the following entries :— 

“Mr St Michels letter to Mt Pepys intimating his 
great uneasiness at lying under his disgrace by the false 
and malicious invectives of a female. Dated Deptford, 
May 28, 1689.” —Vol. vii. No. 31. 

“B. Michels letter to me giving an account of y® 
future of his family particularly done for y* clearing the 
imputation laid on me in parliament of my turning his 
a protestant to a catholick.”—Vol. lxxxiii. 

* Pedi from his grandfather's at-grandfather 
William Pepys of Cottenham.”—Z bid, No. isl. 
In Mr. Wheatley’s gossiping book on Pepys is a 

on the papers and books at Cambridge. 
T. C. Nosts. 
110, Greenwood Road, Dalston, London. 


The register gives only three days, from 
October 19 to 22, between the first pn yen 
publications, and one week between second and 

d. What period did the law require ? Was it 
80 little as three days? According to my memory 
it was not. If the period was a week, a wrong entry 
of 19th for 10th would explain the discrepancy 
and correct the entry in the diary. This hint is 


Tournspit (6% §, x. 229).—An account, with 
references and an illustration, is in Chambers’s 
Book of Days, 1863, i. 489-491. Some part of 
the apparatus may be seen in a few of the old 
“show” houses up and down the country. In Wor- 
cestershire farmhouse kitchens I have seen, at the 
end of the chimney-shelf, the intermediate spindle 
or roller over which passed the cord from the wheel 
to the spit, and also, over the fireplace, the rack 
for holding the spits, one of which it sometimes 
retains. The dog’s wheel was often fixed near the 
floor, and not always near the ceiling. Between 
1864 and 1869 I saw almost daily a very aged 
dog of the turnspit breed. It was of the smooth 
terrier kind, quite black, with a very long, heavy 
body and particularly short legs. I knew it in 
East Yorkshire, but it had been brought across 
the water from Lincolnshire. Its owner told me 
that it came of a sort in which the long body and 
short legs had been kept up by breeding for use in 
the turnspit wheel. Possibly this was the last of 
the stock. When I was a boy I remember seeing 
in an eighteenth century copy of Roderick Random 
a picture in which part at least of the turnspit 
mechanism was shown. Ww. C. B. 


The apparatus for turning a spit by means of 
a dog still remains at St. Briavel’s Castle, in 
the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. There is a 
circular cage in which the dog was placed, where 
he worked like a squirrel, or, in the poor dog’s case, 
like a man on the treadmill, except that the dog 
was inside the circle instead of outside. The 
animal’s constant climbing kept the cage revolving, 
and this by a leather band conveyed the revolution 
to the spit at the fire. The cage at St. Briavel’s 
is near the ceiling of the kitchen, some six or eight 
feet, perhaps more, above the fire. I have been 
informed that a similar cage exists at Windsor, 
and another at Christ Church, Winchester, and 
that these, with that at St. Briavel’s, are the 
only examples which now remain. 

Joun Macceay. 

Glasbury House, Clifton. 


With reference to D. N.’s question, I am able 
to inform him that one exists in*this ancient 
house. This wheel was constructed for a dog 
to work in, and is at a distance of five feet 
two inches from the kitchen fire. 

Cuas, Kemeys-Trnre. 

Cefn Mably, Cardiff. 

{From a very long list of replies we have selected the 
above as giving full explanation. Mr. R. R. Dees, Mr. 
Cuartes J. Cuark, A. 8. K., the Rev. Ep. ManrsHatt, 
Mr. E. H. Cotemay, Este, F. W. J., and Fatraer Frank 
supply references to Chambers's Book of Days. MR. CLARK 
fancies that Hogarth depicts a turnspit. Farner Frank 
thinks the breed of dogs almost extinct. The last he 
saw was at Whippingham, Isle of Wight. Many other 
contributors are thanked for their replies. For informa- 
tion on the subject see 3° 8, ii. 149, 219, 255; v. 164; 


thrown out for examination. Hype 


4th 8, viii, 528; ix, 63.) 
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Ciercy Lists (6% 8. x. 229).—The Clergy 
List was not published in 1823. A volume called 
The Clerical Guide was published by Rivingtons, 
of which there were two or three issues at several 

ears’ interval, and one of them may probably have 
oe in 1823 ; but the form and arrangement were 
quite different from The Clergy List, and, if I 
remember rightly, they contained no alphabetical 
list of the clergy. The Clergy List was first pub- 
lished about the year 1840, and I suspect the copy 
mentioned as published in 1841 was not a second 
edition for that year, but the second issue of the 
work, the first being that for 1840; but as I write 
only from recollection, I cannot be certain on that 
point, G. 8. 


Your correspondent Mr. H. H. Batt will find 
copies of The Clerical Guide by Gilbert for the years 
1817, 1822, 1829, 1836, and 1841, in the British 
Museum. I believe The Clergy List was com- 
menced in 1841. Joun 

Northampton, 


We shall be happy to show Mr. Batt the 
clergy lists for 1817 and 1829 any day he likes to 
call here. De BernarDy 

28, John Street, Bedford Row. 


Tue Harrisons or v. 258; 
vi. 152, 274; 5%, iv. 205; vi. 174,196; x. 175, 
212, 270; xi. 114, 229, 451, 512; 6" S. i, 278; 
iii, 303, 345, 446, 505 ; iv. 26, 66).—It affords me 

leasure to furnish, from some old MSS. which 
tely through my hands, one of the two 
wanted links mentioned in the third paragraph 
of the last of Mr. W. H. Rupp’s interesting genea- 
ical and historical notices of this family. 

y maternal great-grandmother, Susanna, wife 
of the “ eccentric John Harrison,” of Great Plum- 
stead and of Beighton, armiger (who died Jan. 26, 
1807), was the third daughter of Edmund Flight, 
of Reedham, in Norfolk, gent., and of Susanna, 
his wife, and was born there Feb. 1, 1730. She 
had three sisters and one brother, of whom, first, 
Elizabeth, born at Reedham about 1724, was the 
second wife of Stephen Futter, of Lingwood, second 
son of Stephen and Ann Futter, also of that place, 
where she was married Sept. 7, 1747,* died 
June 20, 1765, and lies buried ; second, Sarah, 
born and baptized at Reedham, Feb. 12, 1726, 
but of whom I have no trace, and who may have 
died in her childhood; third, Rebecca Flight, 
born about 1728, died Jan. 1, 1750, and lies 
buried in Reedham Church; fourth, Edmund 
Flight, born and baptized at Reedham about 
April 10, 1735, and buried there May 1, 1737. 

Susanna Flight, Mrs. Harrison’s mother, was 


* The issue of this marriage were Stephen, John, 
James, Edmund, Susan, Philip, and Stephen Futter, 
all born at Lingwood, and, excepting the last-named 
Stephen, buried there, prior to her decease, 


buried in the church at Reedham, sprobably between 
1739 and 1745, whilst Edmund Flight, her father, 
born at Reedham about 1700, married, secondly, 
Elizabeth ——, who was subsequently one of the four 
wives of John Downing of that parish, yeoman, 
Mr. Flight died intestate, and was buried at Reed- 
ham, probably prior to Christmas, 1746 ; but his 
estate was not administered to by his widow until 
twelve years after her marriage there with the 
said John Downing, widower,* April 27, 1747. 

Mrs. Harrison’s paternal grandfather, Robert 
Flight the elder, of Reedham, armiger (sometime 
captain and subsequently supercargo of “an 
armed ship” in the Indian trade), was descended 
from a clerical family through the Flights of 
Knapton, and probably from those of Wroxham 
in the said county. He died at Reedham, “a 
hale and hearty man,” Sept. 24, 1706, and was 
interred in the church there, where also Rebecca, 
widow and relict of the said Robert Flight, and 
grandmother of Mrs. Harrison, was likewise in- 
terred. She died April 19, 1726. 

The before-named Robert Flight and Rebecca, 
his wife, had also a son, Robert Flight, born at 
Reedham, June 4, 1697, who occupied a large 
tract of marshes there and on the opposite side 
of the River Yare until about 1751, and who 
afterwards retired to Caistor, next Norwich. This 
gentleman’s first wife Anne, who died Jan. 22, 
1772, aged about seventy years, and who was 
buried at Caistor, bore him issue, two, if not three 
daughters, namely, Rebecca Flight, who died a 
child, Oct. 9, 1726, and Anne Flight, born at 
Reedham, October 20, and died Nov. 1, 1727 
both being buried in the church at Reedham, and 
it is presumed that there was another daughter 
Rebecca (query niece) buried there, shortly after 
the completion of her education at Loddon, say 
about 1749,—the school-bills having been made 
out to, and paid by, this Mr. Flight in respect of 
“ Mistress Rebecca Flight.” 

The last-mentioned Robert Flight the younger, 
married, secondly, at the said parish of Caistor, 
Aug. 27, 1775, Mary, widow of John Crancher,t 
of that place, and died April 14, 1777, and was 
buried there. The said Mary, his relict, survived 
him to Dec. 14, 1791, when she is recorded to 
have died, aged eighty years, and to have also 
been buried there. Her will (query) is stated to 
have been proved at Norwich, Feb. 7, 1791, but 
if this is correct there must be an error of one 
year in the before-mentioned date of her death. 
She was suspected of complicity in the abstraction 


we He died at Reedham, and was buried there, April 8, 
66 


t By him she had iseve, several children living at his 
death, on Feb. 4, 1772, one of whom probably being 
Edward Crancher, of Shottisham, All Saints, and of 
aa, whose wife (born Farrow) was also named 
ary. 
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of a parish register near Norwich, shortly after 
her —- with Mr. Flight, and of his making 
his last will. This, it has been asserted, was to 

vent Mrs, Harrison, her co-executrix and joint 

tee under such will, from proving her kinship 
to the testator. This will, dated Sept. 9, 1775, 
was proved at Norwich, April 30, 1777, by testa- 
tors widow only, power being reserved for his 
said kinswoman to be sworn and to act when, &c., 
bat she died in ignorance of the facts, April 1, 
1779 (not 1780, as has been stated), aged forty- 
eight years and two months. 

It may be interesting to note that, in obedience 
to Mr. Flight’s frequently expressed injunctions, 
his widow, shortly after his death (with certain 
other effects of trifling value), handed over to his 

d-nephew, John Harrison the younger, who 
died at Great Yarmouth in 1812, a Japanese case- 
clock, made by Robert Guymer, of Norwich, and 
which it was always understood from Mr. Flight 
was to pass from one John Harrison to his nearest 
relative of the same names in perpetuity; but it 
was not until 1835 the reason me apparent, 
for in that year, hidden beneath a paper covering 
over the head of this clock, was discovered a deed 
of gift, executed by Mr. Flight, in favour of the 
said John Harrison and his heirs of the same 
names, for ever, of all his freehold estates in 
several named parishes in Norfolk. 

Sixty years having elapsed, no title could then 
be set up by the heir, and, incredible as it may 
appear, this deed, bearing an impression in wax 
from an armorial seal, and containing some allu- 
sion to a Richard Flight, was surreptitiously 
disposed of in 1840, by the precocious discoverer, 
a youthful scion of the Harrison family, to Elijah 
Davy the younger, a tradesman in the north end of 
Yarmouth, since deceased, for the absurd sum of 
fourpence, and although in after years as much as 
one hundred pounds was offered by the disposer 
for its restitution, it could not be recovered. This 
deed is said to have passed into the hands of the 
purchaser’s father’s cousin, E. Davy, the Suffolk 
genealogist, who was of an Aylsham family, and 
whose important MS. collection is in the British 
Museum. 

Here let me call attention toa grave and ad- 

tted omission of Mr. Rupp’s, in foot-note, 6 
8. iv. 66, Il. 14, 15, relative to the knightly family 
of “Dolman of Shaw,” in which the words “and 
brother of Sir Hum hrey,” to have been correct, 
ought to have been bracketed. 

Geo, Ciirrorp Last. 

Great Yarmouth. 


Tae Names or Tue Seasons, &c. (6% 8. x. 143, 
215).—If Pror. Sxeart, from the lofty eminence of 
his admitted learning, will condescend to read over 
again my note, he will perhaps see that I wrote 
chiefly for the sake of eliciting information upon a 


subject with which I can only profess an imperfect 
acquaintance. Writing with this intention, I can 
afford, and am bound, to be grateful for his valu- 
able contribution to the general subject. Perchance, 
also, he will be generous enough to accept my 
assurance that “ autumpe” is a clerical error over- 
looked; that I never wished to attribute The Black 
Knight to Chaucer; and that in my common-place 
book, whence I copied the note, I find a full stop 
after Black Knight, which must have dropped out 
in extracting the note for the press. Pror. Skgzat’s 
contribution only serves to confirm me in the im- 
ression that our earliest Teutonic ancestors had 
ut two “seasons,” summer and winter, and that 
spring and autumn came in with advancing know- 
ledge, civilization, literature, and intercourse with 
the South of Europe. It seems to me—unless I 
am much mistaken—that this accounts for the fact 
that the peasantry, both in England and Flanders, 
speak of Midsummer Day on June 24, and of Mid- 
winter at Christmas, The traditions of our ancestors 
are more often to be traced in the sayings and do- 
ings of the class below the reach of literature than 
in literature itself. I have yet to be convinced that 
either spring or autumn was originally a “season” 
in our sense of the term. Harvest is still in many 
parts of England not identical with autumn, but 
employed for the few weeks only during which the 
corn crop is being harvested, and these are never 
exactly the same, year by year; sf really belong 
to summer. MASEKELL. 


Has not Mr. Maskext overlooked Gen. viii. 22, 
where more than two seasons are “ —o men- 
tioned ” ? W. F. Hossow. 

Temple Ewell. 


Benstey S. x. 89).—William Bensley—not 
Robert—was born in 1738. He first appeared at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1765. He left the stage in 
1796, and was appointed to the post of a barrack 
master. He came into a large fortune, bequeathed 
to him by Sir William Bensley, who was created a 
baronet in 1801, and died without issue in 1809. 
William Bensley died at Stanmore, Middlesex, 
Nov. 12, 1817. Freperic Boase. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 


Fotxes : Risurow (6™ x. 209).—The famil 
of Folkes, or Ffolkes, were long seated in Stafford- 
shire, and only became connected with Norfolk when 
Martin Folkes,an eminent lawyer, married Dorothy, 
second daughter and co-heiress of Sir William 
Hovell, Knt., of Hillington, or Hillingdon Hall, 
near Lynn ; by her he obtained one-third of the 
Hovell estates, and had two sons, Martin and 
William. The eldest son, Martin, married Lucretia 
Bradshaw, and had three children, Martin, Dorothy, 
and Lucretia. He became President of the Royal 
Society, and also of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and died in 1754. At this time his only son was 
dead, and he left his two daughters coheiresses. 
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The eldest, Dorothy Folkes, married William 
Rishton, and had issue; the younger daughter, 
Lucretia, married Mr. Richard Betenson, after- 
wards Sir Richard, Bart. (extinct). As Martin 
Folkes left no male heir at his death, his share of 
the Hillingdon property passed to his younger 
brother, William Folkes, who was twice married, 
and by his second wife, Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Brown, Knt., was the father of Martin 
Brown Folkes, who was created a baronet in 1774, 
and enjoyed the whole of the Hillingdon property. 
As the elder branch of the Folkes family became 
extinct in 1754, on the death of the president, he 
is strack out of the pedigree by Burke, who, in 
the Baronetage, only takes notice of the direct line 
male, and passes the celebrated president over, 
only mentioning him indirectly under the words, 
“ had, with other issue, a second son William.” I 
believe, but am not sure, that Mr. Rishton was of 
the old Lancashire family, and, if so, probably 
bore “Or, a lion passant sable, and chief gules.” 
Interesting details of the Folkes family are to be 
found in the Literary Anecdotes, by Nichols, ii. 
578-93. Epwarp Sotty. 


A Literary Craze: anp Spen- 
ser S. x. 21, 61, 101, 181).—At p. 181 A. H. 
remarks, “ It has often proved a subject for wonder 
that Shakspere’s whole writings contain no refer- 
ence to Spenser as man or poet”; and he then goes 
on to account for this supposed fact. But is it a 
fact? Had he said “ Shakspere’s plays,” I should 
have demurred to the statement ; but Shakspere’s 
whole writings” comprise his sonnets, and I 
imagine nearly every one acquainted with those 
in the Passionate Pilgrim would take exception 
to so sweeping an assertion. I am writing away 
from my library ; but I believe the vast majority 
of modern editions of Shakespeare contain a sonnet 
in which Spenser is mentioned by name; and all 
editions a couplet in which the allusion to Spenser 
is unmistakable and of remarkable significance. 

1. In No. viii. in some editions of the Passion- 
ate Pilgrim, or vi. or xviii. in others, occurs this 
couplet, in which “to me” means “to me is 
dear ”:— 

“Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 

As passing all conceit, needs no defence.” 

Of course I am well aware of this sonnet being 
printed also in Barnefield’s Poems in Divers 
Tumors, 1598; but A. H. must know as well as 
Ido that though some editors assign the sonnet 
to Barnefield, the majority do not; and if he 
meant to assume that Barnefield wrote it, surely 
he should have said so, and yet also have given 
the disputed sonnet the benefit of the doubt. 

2. Bat in A Midswmmer Night's Dream, V. i. 
52, 53, is what I have called an unmistakable 
allusion to Spenser. I give it from a copy of the 
first folio which is fortunately with my few books 


here. Theseus is offered the choice of an “ abridge- 
ment” for the evening’s amusement, out of four 
described in the “ breefe.” The fourth is chosen ; 
but the third is thus described :— 

« Lis, The thrice three Muses, mourning for the death 

of learning, late deceast in beggerie.” 
On this Theseus remarks :— 
“ That is some Satire keene and critical), 
Not sorting with a nuptiall ceremonie.” 
Now Spenser's Tears of the Muses, a poem first 
printed in 1591, is not accurately characterized in 
the remark of Theseus ; but it is admirably sum- 
marized in the former couplet, so much so, that, 
notwithstanding Shakespeare intended a mask or 
interlude by that description, it cannot well be 
doubted that in selecting that subject he had 
Spenser’s poem in mind, If this be so, we read 
with a new light the three well-worn verses in The 
Tears of the Muses, beginning :— 
* And he the man, whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe, and Truth to imitate 
With kindly counter under Mimick shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah ! is dead of late.” 
Which is the “ pleasant Will” of A. H. But 
most strongly do I demur to his assertion that 
“ tion [t.¢.,, Aetion] of Colin Clout is known to 
be Drayton.” Known? Why I, for my part, do 
not even believe it; and as to “Our pleasant 
Willy” being Tarleton, it is, I think, a most 
improbable hypothesis. The very designation 
" Willy ” is quite sufficient to show that a pastoral 
poet was alluded to. The new light, to which I 
have adverted above, is just this, that if Spenser’s 
“Willy” had been Shakespeare, we should not 
have had those four couplets in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

A. H. may be sure that I do not wish to be 
hypercritical or dogmatic in the interpretation of 
these allusions, often very obscure, still less to 
undervalue his papers on “A Literary Craze,” 
which I read with interest. I write this simply 
because there are so many unjustified assumptions 
and inaccurate statements abroad, or even current 
and received, that I deem it most important to 
correct every one that is brought into prominence 
on any occasion. For my own part, I should 
almost as soon think of disputing Shakespeare's 
allusion toand quotation from Marlowe in As You 
Like It as of entertaining doubt as to Shake- 
speare’s allusion to Spenser in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. O. M. Ivevesy. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Emune-Caristen (6% §. x. 168).—This is only 
a variation of spelling for even-christen, that is, 
** fellow-Christian.” Dr. Brewer no doubt remem- 
bers “even Christians” in Hamlet, V. i. The 
compound is pretty common with the various 
spellings efen-, efne-, emne-, emn-, em-, and even. 
Most of these spellings of the prefix are in Bos- 
worth, who quotes emne-cristen ; Stratmann gives 
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emne and efen, and quotes even-cristene and em- 
cristene. Kemble, in his glossary to Beowulf, 
gives both forms, ¢fnes and emnes; emne is in 
Cedmon, 1935, and efne in Cadmon, 3005; 
efen ~wyrhton, fellow workers, and emnihte, 
equinox, are in the Chronicles. In Morris 
and Skeat’s Specimens of Early English, vol. ii. 
ix. 86, p. 101, em-cristen occurs in “Dan 
Michel, of Northgate,” and is explained in the 

Wiclif preferred the form euen, and 
that, I think, became the most usual form. It 
occurs in Wiclif, English Writings i. 31, and i. 
136, euene cristene (Mr. Arnold's glossary is mis- 
leading, for he inserts the word own as well as 
fellow as an explanation). This prefix is common 
in Wiclifs version of the Bible, euene-caytyf, 
Col. iv. 10; ewene-eyris, Rom. viii. 17; and euen 
souker (even sucker, foster brother), 2 Maccab. ix. 
29; and in John xi. 16, he renders the Vulgate 
“ad condiscipulos” by “to euen disciplis,” where 
all other versions have given up his delicate accu- 
racy, except the Rheims, which has condisciples, 

O. W. Taxcock. 
Norwich, 


Dr. Brewer may find this word fully explained 
in Bosworth’s Dictionary. It is merely another 
form of the more commonly known even-Christian, 
ie, fellow-Christian. The A.-S. emne=even, 
equal, level; and so we find also emne-scolere 
(school-fellow), emne-peow (fellow-servant), &c., 
and emne-land, i.e., level ground, &c. 

Fr. 

This word is, I think, merely a form of em- 
christen=even, or fellow Ohristian (A.-S. efen- 
cristen W. R. 


Worls Vicarage. 

Surely your Lm a means even-christen, 
& compound frequently met with in sixteenth cen- 
tury books, signifying 


Sir Roserr Boora (6" S. x. 27, 130).—A 
small philosophical treatise by Nicholas Mosley, 
of Manchester, a Royalist and Episcopalian, throws 
light upon the judge’s character and political con- 
victions, It is entitled: Wvyorodia; or, 
Natural and Divine Contemplations of the Soul 
of Man, and was published by his namesake 
Humphrey Mosley, at the Prince’s Arms in St. 
Paul's Churchyard in 1653, 8vo. The general 
dedication is to “my honoured kinsman, Robert 
Booth, Esquire,” at that time twenty-seven years 
old. Mosley refers to his nephew's mental capa- 
city, which he had studied from his (Mosley’s) 
childhood, as being active and industrious, and 
“crown’d with Habits Intellectual.” He expresses 
reverence and respect for his person, and cha- 
racterizes him as “no affector of novelty, but a 
lover of truth”; and he signs himself “ your obliged 
uncle to serve and honour you,” It is noticeable 


that Mosley’s treatise was commended to the reader 
by Bp. Brideoake (not Bridesake, as misprinted in 
my last communication) and Archdeacon Rutter. 

My good friend the Rev. W. Reynell, S.T.B., 
of Dublin, has kindly sent me some important ex- 
tracts about Sir Robert Booth’s family from the 
parish registers of St. Michan, Dublin. The 
baptism of a child in 1664, name not recorded, 
but probably Elizabeth (p. 38). The baptism of 
Anne Booth, daughter to Robert Booth, Judge, 
and Susanna his wife, June 10, 1666 (p. 47). The 
baptism of Susanna Booth, April 25, 1667 (p. 97). 
The baptism of Mary, daughter of Sir Robert 
Booth, Knt., and “one of ye justices of his Mai’t’ 
Court of Common Bench, and of his wife Madam 
Susanah, Jany. 27, 1668” (p. 1). The burial of 
Mary, the wife of Robert Booth, gent., in the 
middle aisle of this church under Lady Temple’s 
seat, Sept. 7, 1660. It is also noted that Isabel, 
the daughter of Richard Barry, Esq., “ Councill’r 
at lawe,” was buried July 16, 1699, “‘ betwixt the 
Lady Booth and Lord Lowther’s seate.” Lady 
Susanna Booth was thus living on July 16, 1669. 

Mr. Reynell has also obligingly examined the 
funeral certificates drawn up by the heralds of the 
Ulster Office on the death of Sir Robert (vol. ii. 
p. 157; vol. iv. p. 271). The drawings of the 
pennons and shields exhibit the armorial bearings 
of the Booth, Potts, and Oxenden families. The 
judge is styled “‘ The Honr’ Sr. Robert Booth of 
Salfor in Lancashire, Kt., Lord Chiefe Iustice of 
his Ma’tys Court of Comon Pleas in Ireland on 
of his Ma’tys most Honr’ Privy Council.” The 
certificate proceeds: “He was first Married to 
Mary, Daug. and heire of Spencer Potts of Chal- 
grove in the county of Bedford, Esqr., and after- 
wards to Susanna, Daug. of Sr. Hend: Oxenden 
of Denn [Deane in the duplicate] in East Kent, 
Kt.” The dates of death and burial are left blank. 
Tt states that he had issue, but no particulars are 
given. 

The coat of Booth depicted on the certificate is, 
Argent, three boars’ heads couped sable. Upon 
an escutcheon of pretence are the arms of Potts, 
Azure, two bars or, over all a bend of the last. 
These arms in another drawing are impaled with 
the bearings of Oxenden, Ar. a chevron gules 
between three oxen sable. Jonn Bairey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Wueetsarrow (6% §, x. 69, 175). — Dr. 
Cuance has made clear to us why Pascal has been 
erroneously credited with the invention of the 
wheelbarrow; but a translator’s blunder hardly 
excuses Fosbroke and others — there have been 
many more,I am pretty sure, but cannot name 
them—for having been so ignorant as not to know 
that wheelbarrows were in common use long before 
Pascal was born. Mr. James E. Thorold Rogers 
has met with mention of one ip the Cheddington 
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accounts so early as 1342 (History of Agriculture 
and Prices, vol. ii. p. 572, col. 1). “ viii whel- 
barwys” occur in a document relating to the 
Monastery of Saint Edmund’s Bury, dated in the 
year 1440 (Monastic. Anglic. iii. 166). Among 
other far more important goods, the church of St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks possessed in 1488, “a whele 
barowe, a shofall and a matok ” ( Archeologia, xlv. 
119). The Carpenters’ Company of London in 
1500 provided themselves with “a welbarow,” 
for which they paid xij*(E. B. Jupp., Hist. Ace. 
of Co. of Carpenters, 221). In 1562 Sir William 
More, of Loseley, paid iiij* for iij ‘‘ whelebarrows” 
(Archeologia, vol. xxxvi. p. 298). The word occurs 
more than once, I am pretty sure, in Holland’s 
translation of Pliny; but as ? have not a copy of 
the book at hand I cannot give quotation or refer- 


ence. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Women 1s Action on Boarp Suips in THE 
Rorat Navy (6" 8. x. 67, 196).—The following 
is an instance, which seems authentic. Any of 
= Exmouth readers would be doing good service 

y verifying it; it is not solong since but that there 
must be several persons living who were acquainted 
with the person spoken of (Gent. Mag., March, 
1865, 3rd Series, xviii. 395):— 

“ Died lately at Exmouth, Ann Perrian, a female 

naval pensioner, She was with her husband on board 
the men-of-war Crescent and Orion from 1794 to 1798, 
and was present in the following engagements : Lorient, 
23 June, 1795; Cape St. Vincent, 14 Feb., 1797; the 
Nile, 1 Aug., 1798. She also shared in the honour of 
several minor exploits. Inaction she was stationed in 
the magazine with the gunners, preparing flannel car- 
tridge cases. She was in the receipt of a pension of 1 
a year from Government up the time of her death,” 
Tt ought not to be very difficult to test the accuracy 
of some of these statements,—e.g., Was a pension of 
101. paid to such a woman? I bring the paragraph 
forward here in hope that it may be examined by 
the light of exact evidence. IK. L 


Nores ow Rey. A. Patwer’s “ Fork- 
Errmoweor” ix. 303, 391, 437, 497; x. 
38, 172).—14. Warlock, p. 426.—If Mr. Mayuew 
means that warlock is the natural and regular re- 
presentative of A.-S. war-loga, a “ treaty-breaker” 
(Ettmiiller, p. 96), I think he is mistaken. The 
true form of that word in modern English would 
be warlow, corresponding to Scottish warlo (evil, 
a wicked person), O.E. warlowe, warlawe, war- 
laghe, warloghe. It seems very probable that the 
modern word has been influenced, both as to its 
form and its meaning (viz. wizard), by Icel. vars- 
lokkur, charms, incantations. 

15. Dewlap, p. 98.—Mr. Marnew complains 
that he can find no authority for a Swedish 
drig-lapp (apparently “‘trailing-lobe”). He will 
find it given as the Swedish equivalent of dewla 
in the Tauchnite Engelskt och Svenskt Hand. 


lexicon, p. 105 (1869). The ordinary explanation 
of the word as that which sweeps the dew off t 
grass (Richardson, Wedgwood, Skeat) seems too 
whimsically far-fetched to be true. The earliest 
instance of the word I can discover is dewlappe 
in Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 231 (first ed.), and 
in the Catholicon Anglicum, p. 98 (ed. Herrtage). 
16. Larch, p. 578.—I may have been too hasty 
in connecting this word, as well as Lat. lariz, 
Greek Adpig, with Arab. al-arz, Heb. erez, the 
cedar ; but there is no doubt that there has been 
some confusion between the two sets of words, 
Thus Dr. Murray, in the New English Dictionary, 
derives alerce, a tree of the larch species, from 
Sp. alerce, and that from Lat. lariz, laricem ; and 
yet Sp. alerce can hardly be distinct from old § 
alerze, the cedar (in Minsheu, Span. Dict., 1623 
Indeed, Devic (s.v. “ Raze”) expressly states that 
Sp. alerce is from Arab. al-arz. It may be noted, 
moreover, that other conifers besides the cedar 
were denoted by Heb. erez (Bib. Dict., vol. iii., 
p. Xxxix). A. Suyrue Patmer. 
oodford, Essex, 


Frenca Worps svrvivinec 1x 
Scorcn (6™ §. x. 165).—The verb evite (evéet) is in 
my experience in common use in Lanarkshire 
and the adjoining counties. I incline to think 
that it owes its origin to the desire, universal in 
Scotland, to use a Latin word rather than to the 
result of French sixteenth century influence. I 
dare say the same workman quoted by Sm 
Hersert Maxwett would glibly have spoken of 
a prore natd meeting being adjourned sine diz. 
The word visee seems of French origin, and I have 
often heard it used in the sense of a careful exami- 
nation. Another common word seems, if possible, 
still more French, A swarthy man is very com- 
monly described as being blackavised. 7 P, 


Groco p’oco (6% S. x. 249).—I think the game 
iuoco d’oca is described in Prof. Pitrd’s work on 
Tealian games recently reviewed in “ N. & Q.” 

R. H. Busx. 


Victoria Cross (6 §, x. 188).—The current 
edition of Burke’s Peerage contains a list, with s 
note to the effect that the edition for 1880 con- 
tained a complete list of all who had received the 
decoration from its institution (in 1856) to 
December, 1879. The campaigns or actions are 
named in the current volume, The Army List 
would no doubt give fuller details as to the parti- 
cular acts of valour. Nomapb. 


More than one book has been published giving 
the names of recipients of this decoration, and the 
deeds for which it has been awarded; but perbaps 
the best are The Victoria Cross, published by 
O'Byrne Bros., London, 1866; The Victoria Cross, 
published by W. H. Allen & Co., London, 1880. 
British Army, and How they were 
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Won, is perhaps the most interesting, but does 

not go beyond the Indian Mutiny and China war, 

whilst the two I have given above include the 

most recent. R. Hotpey. 
United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard. 


Mr. Vrvyav will find some of the information 
he wants in three little shilling books, by Col. 
Knollys, published by Dean & Son,—The Victoria 
Cross in the Crimea, The Victoria Cross in India, 
The Victoria Cross in the Colonies. 

Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Gallant Deeds of Heroes of the Victoria Cross, 

850 pp., Dean & Son, 160a, Fleet Street, London. 
M.A.Oxon. 

[Subsequently to the receipt of the foregoing answers, 
Ma. F. R. Encevsack sends a reference to the book of 
Col. Knollys, and states that a list of recipients of the 
cross is given in the Army List, issued quarterly by 
Murray.) 


Natore’s Daum (6" §. x. 105).—Curasert 
Bepe might have added the lines from Dr. Henry 
King’s fine poem on his wife’s death: — 

* But lo! my pulse like a soft drum 
Beats the approach,” 
I believe my quotation to be accurate, but have 
not a copy of the verses at hand to verify it. 
W. R. Morritt. 


Tae Particte “De” as a Prerix to Sor- 
wames (6 S, ix. 469, 516; x. 136, 216).—A 
friend of mine, who served with his regiment 
at the Cape of Good Hope about forty years 
ago, told me that the aristocratic name of De 
Villiers had found its way into the colony, and 
through the corrupting influence of the Dutch 
had assumed a new form, Devilljers. It was 
then pronounced Devil-jers. Worse than << ! 


Brompton, 


Crane (6 S. x. 228).—Why, at this reference, 
my Dictionary has been alluded to, I am at 
a loss to know. I have shown plainly that the 
Gr, yépavos meant “a crane” in both senses, 
(1) a bird and (2) an engine ; and that the same 
is true of the Dutch kraan; whilst in Icelandic 
the bird is trani, and the engine is trana. In 
the face of this evidence, all of which is carefully 
ignored, we are asked to admit that the engine is 
& Gaelic word, merely because of the immense dis- 
covery that the Gaelic crann means a mast! It 
is unadvisable that every new notion, however 
crude, should be at once put forward as worthy of 
acceptance. Watter W. Sxeart. 

Cambridge. 


Reapine- Room Cuams at tae Bririsn 
Museum (6% §, x. 186).—Without being a bene- 
factor to the species, I venture to say that I like 


the wooden chairs in question. I think them ex- 
cellent chairs, well made, and infinitely more whole- 
some for readers of sedentary habit than the heat- 
conveying things that delight Hermentrupe. 
Many gentlemen, I have no doubt, share Her- 
MENTRUDE’s preference for the stuffed chairs, 
hence their appropriation of them from the 
ladies’ tables. At the same time, if the ladies 
are not using the desks when ungallant men 
take the chair of their affection, I see no objection; 
for an abstract worship of the fair sex (as a total) 
needs not prevent base man from selecting the 
chair that suits him, because perchance an hour 
or two later some lady may arrive who would 
prefer it. This doctrine would prevent a man from 
eating a pear at his own dinner-table because 
some of the females who are passing outside the 
window would probably like to enjoy it instead of 
himself. I object to much of philanthropy, but I 
must say that such philogyneity as this closely 
borders on the ridiculous, 

Again, many men hate blue-women almost as 
much as blue-devils. This does not apply to my- 
self, who adore them indiscriminately, all and 
single, with a reverence that carried any further 
might trench upon the province of religion. So 
far am I from thinking HermenTRUDE to have 
reason in complaining that the weaker sex have 
been reduced to one-half the amount of room at 
first allotted to them, I say that many men 
wish that the seats were taken away from them 
altogether; and for this very excellent reason, that 
blue-ladies have invaded the male seats in all parts 
of the room. You may see a dozen of these fair 
creatures at as many desks—shining out, it is true, 
like flowers in a parterre—all the room over, whilst 
a dozen seats at the ladies’ desks are left still un- 
claimed by, and altogether desolate of, fair occu- 
pants. I have myself hunted the room over for 
a seat whilst there were eight of the ladies’ places 
unoccupied, the ladies preferring to sit amongst 
the men, and I could not utilize one of these un- 


used seats under pain of being dislodged at any . 


moment it might please some late-arriving blue- 
lady to require it of me. I think the grievance, 
such as it is, is all on the male side at present, 
and that the sooner there are no seats set apart 
for anybody the better it will be for the general 
interest of all readers. 

I must say that [ think the authorities in the 
main deserve great credit, and the thanks of all 
readers who frequent the Rotunda, for the general 
excellence of their arrangements. If they do make 
any changes, I suggest that the first two be to give 
more wooden chairs and to disfranchise the blue- 
ladies of the second half of their frequently un- 
occupied seats. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Hermentrupe inquires if anybody likes the 


wooden-seated chairs in the British Museum, and 
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challenges a reply. I have the hardihood to say 
I do, and should be grateful if the Trustees would 
kindly appropriate one to my exclusive use, as she 
suggests, when I visit the Reading- Room. I 
consider them much more comfortable than the 
leather-seated chairs if one has any notes to 
make, Unlike Hermenrrope, I have generally 
a great difficulty in finding one unoccupied, though 
I diligently search for one. Joun Macean, 
Glasbury House, Clifton. 


Perhaps there are few persons in the nation 
who sit as readers so many hours in the day as I 
do, and I always use, by choice, one of those 
* wooden-seated chairs” against which Hermen- 
TRUDE declaims. I have tried many others—as 
the hammock chair, the cane-bottomed, the horse- 
hair bottomed, the very hard-packed leather chair— 
but find none so healthy as the wooden seat, espe- 
cially if one or two holes are bored through it to 
increase its coolness, Probably I sit, as a rule, 
above twelve hours a day, and, though nearly 
seventy-five years old, never suffer from indiges- 
tion or other disagreeables incidental to sedentary 
persons. This I attribute mainly to my use of 
a “ wooden-seated chair.” I am quite certain it 
is the most healthy of all seats, and best for 
industrious readers, A soft, well-stuffed seat is to 
mea thing to be avoided, and is “always eyed 
askance.” Unhappily, I live so far away from 
town I cannot now use often the British Museum; 
but when I lived in London I invariably sought 
out one of the chairs of the Museum discarded by 
HermMentrvupe; and I would most strongly advise 
all sitters who suffer from hot seats to try the 
cooler wooden-seated chairs, which are infinitely 
preferable, in my opinion. 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Kiyo Caarces I.’s (6% §. x. 208).—In 
“N. & Q.,” Oct. 12, 1878, the following adver- 
tisement appeared : “To Collectors of Curiosities: 
To be Sold, the Shirt in which King Charles was 
Beheaded.—Address K. K. K., care of R. C. 
Poulter, Advertisement Agent, 4a, Middle Temple 
Lane, E.C.” In Dugdale’s England and Wales 
Delineated, under “ Ashburnham,” I find that 
“the shirt and white silk drawers in which 
Charles I. was executed on January 30, 1649, and 
also the watch which he gave to Mr. John Ash- 
burnham on the scaffold, are still preserved in the 
church,” &c. I believe that these relics are now 
in the custody of the Karl of Ashburnham. Mar, 
Ww. Vincent's query opens a point for discussion 
as to how many shirts his Majesty wore on that 
terrible occasion. 

Frep, W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A, 

The shirt in which King Charles I. was exe- 
cuted was, with the rest of his body-clothing and 
watch, and the sheet thrown over his corpse, given 


to John Ashburnham, his Gentleman of the Bed- 


chamber, who attended him to the scaffold. One 
of John Ashburnham’s successors bequeathed these 
relics “ to the parish [of Ashburnham] for ever, to 
be exhibited as great curiosities.” In consequence 
of the watch-case being stolen, and from fear of 
further depredations, the relies were, some years 
ago, removed from Ashburnham Church to Ash- 
buroham House, the Sussex seat of the Earl of 
Ashburnham, near Battle. I saw them there 
August 16, 1881, on the occasion of Lord Ash- 
burnham throwing open his house to the Sussex 
Archeological Society. 
Watrer Kirxtayp, F.R.G.S. 
Eastbourne, 


I enclose a cutting from the catalogue of the 
Huddersfield Fine-Art and Industrial Exhibition 
held during the latter part of the year 1883:— 


Case containing Relics of King Charles 1, 
One of the two Shirts worn by King Charles I, at his 
execution (1649). 

On the morning of his execution, it being a severe 
frost, and the Thames frozen over, the King said to Sir 
Thomas Herbert, Groom of the Chamber, “ Let me have 
a shirt on more than ordinary, by reason the season is 80 
sharp as probably may make me shake, which some 
observers might imagine proceeds from fear. I would 
have no such imputation ; I fear not death.” The other 
shirt is at Lord Ashburnham’s, at Battle. 

Christening Robes, &c., of King Charles I, 
Infant's Cloak, white satin, embroidered, 
Pair of Cuffs to match. 

Shirt Front, in point lace, 

Cuffs, in point lace. 

Collar, in point lace, 

Piece of Point Lace, of semicircular shape, 

Infant's Shirt. 

Bib, with a double front. 

Small Bib. 

Pair of Mittens. 

One Mitten, in point lace. 

Triangular piece, supposed to have been worn on 
the infant's head. 

These relics were preserved by Elizabeth Coventry, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Coventry, who had been Lord 
Keeper and Chancellor during the reign of Charles I. 
Elizabeth Coventry married John Hare, of Stow Hall, 
Norfolk, and from her they have descended from hand 
to hand for seven generations to their present owners, 
Bewicke Blackburne, Esq., and Mrs. Perkins (née Caro- 
line Blackburn), by whose courtesy they are now allowed 
to be exhibited. 

Lent by Mrs. Perkins and Bewicke Blackburne, Esq. 
I may remark that the shirt, which is of fine 
holland, is most a embroidered in open 
work, both around the neck and at the lower part 
of the sleeves. There is a full pedigree, showing 
all the former owners, which was abridged for the 
purpose of the catalogue. G. W. TomLinsow. 

Huddersfield, 


Date or Parase (6% S. ix. 309; x. 15, 134, 
196).—F. Bremer, to whom reference is made ia 
the foot-note, p. 196, is a Swedish authoress, 80 
that her tales of home life must be transla- 


tions, It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
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rases “Meine arme [Matter]” and “ Meine 
selige [Mutter]” occur in the translations. I have 
it on excellent authority that they are not to be 
found in German works. Ceter er Avpax. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (6% §. x. 
210).— 

" Of those immortal dead who live again,” &c. 

The lines mentioned by Dutrrv1 are from George 
Eliot's poem beginning “0, may I join the choir in- 
visible.’ 

nd for the mother's sake I lov'd the boy,” 

oted (not quite correctly) by Mr. Waxrorp, will be 
ound in 8. 1 Coleridge’s sonnet ‘‘ To a Friend, who 
asked me how [ felt when the Nurse first presented my 
Infant to me.” 

(6% 8. x. 230.) 
A fairer isle than Britain,” &c. 

The lines inquired about resemble some in a book now 
before me—The Caledonian Itinerary ; or, a Tour on the 
Banks of the Dee: a Poem, by Alexander Laing, Aberdeen 
(Aberdeen, printed for the Author, 1819):— 

* A lovelier stream than Dee Phoebus sees 

Not in his wide career ; for all that life 

Can ask: salubrious, mild. The hills are 

Green with birch, or covered o’er with shrubs, or 

Blooming heath ; the groves are spacious, the 

Prospects fair, the meadows fertile ; and, 

To crown the whole in one delightful word, 

Jt is our home and darling native soil.” 
This bit of (very) blank verse introduces one of the most 
absurdly heroic effusions, with a serious intention, ever 
printed. The opening couplet,— 

“0! come Calliope; haste fair maid, and bring 

Balsamic drops from the Parnassian spring,’ — 
is a mild specimen. Norvat Ciynz. 
(6% S. ix. 390; x. 259.) 
“Time, that aged nurse, 
Rock’d me to patience.” 

The lines are in Keats’s Lndymion, i. 704. 

Frepk, Rute, 

[Mz. E, H, Marswaut supplies the same information.] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Adventures of the Panjdb Hero Rijd Rasdlu, and 
other Folk-Tales of the Punjab. Collected and Com- 
piled from Original Sources. By the Rev. Charles 
Bwynnerton. (Calcutta, Newman & Co. 

Mr. Swyynxertow has compiled a book which will 

interest many readers of “‘N. & Q.” The account of 

Raja Rasdlu which is here given is a compilation from 

three versions of the legend. These versions differ 

in some particulars, and the compiler has used his dis- 
cretion in piecing them together. History tells us 
nothing of 4lu’s real life. That he was a convert to 
ohammedanism, as tradition asserts, is most impro- 
bable, as he must have lived long before the doctrines 
of Islam were promulgated. All the different authori- 
however, agree that he was a Rajput prince and the 

son and successor of Raja Sdéliva4han, or Shalivhdn. It 
seems also probable that he flourished between the 
middle and close of the second century of the Christian 
era, and that his kingdom extended from the Dakkan 
on the east to the Indus on the west. Students of com- 
parative folk-lore will find in these pages many curious 

Teminiscences of Greek mythology. The account of 


Queen Lina and Prince Piiran, with which the legend 
commences, will immediately recall to their memory 
the story of Phedra and Hippolytus, while the tale of 
Mirshikan will remind them of the familiar myth of 
Orpheus. Many, too, of the traditions in these pages 
bear a great resemblance to those which are to be found 
in Scandinavian lore. Besides the adventures of the 
Panjab hero, the reader will find a selection of “ Short 
Household Tales,” which the compiler has collected from 
the peasantry of the Upper Panjab, and also the Panjabi 
verses which occur in the bard Sharaf’s version of 
Rasalu. Mr. Swynnerton has for some years past been 
collecting stories in the Peshawar district, and it is to 
be hoped that his entire collection will be published with- 
out much further delay, 


We have lately received the English, French, and 
German Pasigraphical Dictionaries and Grammars of 
Herr Anton Bachmaier (Triibner & Co.). By his system 
of pasigraphy the author attempts to afford a means of 
communication between people of different countries 
who are ignorant of any language other than their own. 
Numbers and marks are made to take the place of words; 
and thus, according to the sanguine author, “ pasigraphy 
opens a direct intellectual intercourse among people 
that without its aid (with the exception of a few of the 
learned), would remain entire strangers."’ As the number 
of words or “‘conceptions” (as Herr Bachmaier calls 
them) which are given in these dictionaries amounts 
to no more than 4,334, it is obvious that this intel- 
lectual intercourse will be limited in extent. We 
confess to thinking that most rational people would 
prefer the trouble involved in learning a foreign language 
to the labour of mastering the intricacies of Herr Bach- 
maier’s system. We may add that in glancing through 
the English dictionary we came across a number of 
words with which we were hitherto unacquainted, It 
would seem that the cultivation of this intellectual art 
of pasigraphy is hardly conducive to the observance of 
the ordinary rules of English orthography. The system 
is, indeed, ingenious, but it is not likely to be generally 
adopted. 

Tue Cornhill Magazine, which is not often archwo- 
logical, deals with “ Wales a Hundred Years Ago,” in 
which the Celt is shown as he was seen in Merionethshire 
in the last century —Al the Year Round gives a good 
account of “Cruising in the Mozambique.”—* Heidel- 
berg,” by M. O. W. Oliphant, is the paper in the English 
lilustrated Magazine most likely to attract our readers. 
“The Horse, Ancient and Modern,” by Alfred E, T. 
Watson, has also abundant interest.—The query, “ Was 
Matthew Prior a Dorsetshire Man?” is answered in 
Longman's in the affirmative, but proof is said to be 
wanting. Some courage is sO to quote in a maga- 
zine Prior's rendering of belais’s story of Henri 
Carvel. Mr. Lang supplies a spirited and consoling 
“Ballade of Middle Age.”"—In the London Quarterly 
appears a judicious and an eminently capable estimate of 
Green, the historian. Another readable paper is that on 
Tourgenieff.—Freeman's English Towns and Districts, 
and Frederick Denison Maurice are the subjects of essays 
in the Church Quarterly. —Sir John Lubbock, in an 
article contributed to the Contemporary, ‘‘ A National 
School of Forestry,” opens out a subject of extreme 
interest.—To Macmillan Mr. Trail contributes one of 
his brilliant dialogues on“ Newspapers and English.” The 
theory with which this closes is ingenious, — Seaford, 
Sussex, is depicted in the Antiquarian Magazine under 
the head “Our Old County Towns.” Mr, C. Walford 
continues his “ History of Gilds.”—In the Bibliographer 
the first part appears of “ Autographs in Books,” by 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt.—To the Antiquary the same 
gentleman contributes Part ii. of «Phe Hazlitts 
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America.”—“ The Classification of Literature,” by Mr. 
Taylor Kay, which appears in the Nineteenth Century, 
furnishes the most scientific and satisfactory echeme 
that has yet seen the light. It is the invention of Mr. 
Melvil Dewey, of Columbia College, New York. Mr. 
Swinburne writes upon Charles Reade with discri- 
minating eulogy, and Mr. C. Kegan Paul describes *‘ an 
experiment” which has great social interest. 


WE are glad to see in Part XI. of Mr. Walter Hamil- 
ton’s Parodies the imitation of Jn Memoriam in praiee 
of ozokerit, of the absence of which we formerly com- 
plained. It is one of the best things of the kind ever 
written. Are there two versions? Our recollections of it 
supply an opening verse different from that quoted 
b Mir. Hamilton, The first verse in the MS. copy to 
which we have access runs :— 

“ Wild whispers on the air did fli 
Wild whispers shaped to mystic hints, 
When bright through breadths of public prints 
Flamed that great word ozokerit.” 
In substituting in for through in the third line, and shone 
for famed in the last, Mr. fiamilton is doubtless correct. 
Flamed seems, however, a better word than shone. 


Pant IX. of Messrs. Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dictionary 
closes with the word “ Bleat.” Among words especially 
calculated to show the encyclopedic character are 
“ Bible” and its compounds, “ Bill” in its various forms 
and its derivatives, “ Bird,” and “ Bishop.” 


We regret to announce the loss by death of a faithfu' 
contributor in Mr. William Bates, of the Crescent, Bir” 
minghaza. Mr. Bates, who had been in his early life a 
teacher of languages, was in his later years surgeon to 
the Birmingham Borough Hospital. His taste for books 
was fostered by his relationship to the late Joseph Lilly, 
the well-known bookseller. In late years his house was 
more like a museum than an ordinary dwelling-place, 
In the midst of his books, which since the death of his 
wife had been his chief companions, he died, being 
found insensible in his bed on the morning of Sunday, 
the 2st ult., and expiring on the following Wednesday. 
Dr. Bates had a large store of information, which 
he was always ready to communicate. The Maclise 
Gallery of Portraits, an edition of which, with copious 
annotations, he published, is perhaps his best known 
work, At the time of his death he had completed the 
preface to a local work, a Loyal Oration, to be published 
as part of a local series by Mr. Wm. Downing. To our 
Birmingham correspondents Este and Faraer Frank 
we are indebted for many of these particulars. Mr, 
Bates was about sixty years of age. 

A cunap edition of Dr. Hueffer’s Jialian Studies is 
about to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Novegt readers of cosmopolitan tastes will shortly have 
an opportunity of studying the work of a contemporary 
Indian novelist, The Bisha Briksha, by Mr. Chatterjee, 
a native of Bengal, has been translated into English, and 
will be published early next month by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title of The Poison Tree, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold furnishes an introduction, 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 


or reply be written on a ~ py slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are r 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. M.—1. (“Hohenlinden”) The last line is, “ Shall 
be a soldier’s sepulchre.” The difficulties in connexion 
with the rhyme, and different more or less intelligent 
ry for alteration, bave been discussed in 
“N.&Q.” See 3 S. x. 413, 484; xii. 22, 72, 113, 156, 
177; 4% 8. iv, 519. 2, The lines you quote, commencing 

* Tell us, ye dead, will none of you in pity?” &.— 
are from Blair's Grave. The second portion of your 
quotation is, however, very far from exact. 3. Burns's 
address will appear. 

Y. A. K. (“ A Northumberland Shilling ”).—Reports 
attaching a fancy value to modern coins are common, 
but prove generally without foundation. With a great 
and constant pressure on our space we do not care to 
insert such questions, since those who know regard them 
as trivial and decline to answer, and we elicit responses 
which are not to the point and which cannot in- 
serted. If any reader will supply the value of a North- 
umberland shilling we will communicate the informa- 
tion, We saw within a week a coin closely resembling 
that you describe, but rather earlier in date. An in- 
telligent dealer in curiosities is the right person to whom 
to apply. 

Z. axp Orners (“The English take their pleasure 
sadly’’).—A discussion extending through successive series 
of “ N. & Q.” brings to light this one fact, that the phrase, 
though commonly assigned to Froissart, is not by him. 
It is now supposed to be modern, but the source is not 
discovered. See 3°¢ 8, iv. 208, 277; x. 147; xi. 44, 87, 
143 ; 4% 8. i, 398 ; viii. 276; x. 409; 5th 8, x. 48, 136, 157. 

M. E. M. (*L’état c'est moi”).—We can find no 
evidence of Louis XIV. having employed these words, 
though he used a phrase that might countenance such 
an error. After the death of Mazarin, Francois de 
Harlay-Chanvallon, subsequently Archbishop of Paris, 
but at that time Archbishop of Rouen and President 
of the Assembly of the Clergy, asked Louis XIV, to 
whom he should address himself for the “ affaires de 
l'état.” The answer of Louis was, “A moi, Monsieur 
l’'Archevéque.” This anecdote rests on the authority 
of 4 Abbé de Choisy, and has, in consequence, no great 
weight, 

A Susscortser.—1l. The sentence “In the room there 
are a piano and a sofa” is grammatically defensible. 
2. “ There ’s two books on the table” is ungrammatical. 
3. The literal translation of the sentence you supply is 
“ Nothing is beautiful but the true.” 

Maroaret A. Wuiretecer (“ Father of Earth and 
Heaven ”).—Your name was accidentally omitted from 
the list of those by whom the soqubved reference was 
supplied. 

M. (“ Announcing an Intended Visit ”).—Both forms 
are employed in conversation, but neither is gramma- 
tically justifiable. A man of education would employ a 
wholly different form of speech. 

Sr. Leonarps Civus.—The phrase employed is correct. 
It is the contents which are drunk, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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v/s The Original, Best, and Most Liberal. 
p\/ Hi CASH PRICES. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Ji Illustrated Priced Catalogues, full particulars of terms, post free. 


F. MOEDER 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell Street. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1884. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Monthly Part contains 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY, entitled 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 
OUR SHINING RIVER: 


The Story of a Summer Tour on the Upper Thames, 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES: Leicestershire. 


THOUGHT-READING EXTRAORDINARY. 


SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES: Our Returned Prodigal, A CHAT about FOLK-LORE. 

The ENGLISH in CAIRO. 4 
MODERN TRAVELS. 

SPRING-HEELED JACK. SOCIAL LIFE ta 1000. 

FIVE ITALIAN STORIES, A PEW ANACHRONISMS. 

A LADY'S LIFE in MANITOBA, POEMS, &e. 


A DRAWN GAME: a Serial Story. By Basil. 
GERALD: a Serial Story. By Eleanor C, Price. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terma for Subscription and Postage: 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. éd. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mz, Henny WALKER. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (6% 8. X. 4, "84, 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


New ready, in 1 vol deme Ore. 370 16 Poll-Page Chromo-lithographs. and 15 Lithographs, beautifully executed 
by C Kell, me the Drawings supplied by the Author, price One Guinea, 


THE SNAKE-DANCE OF THE MOQUIS OF ARIZONA. 


Being a Narrative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages of the Moqui Tndiens of Arizona; with a Description of the 
Moenners and Customs of this peculiar people, and especially of the reve ltipg religious ri nake-Dance. To which added 
Dissertation upon Serpent Worship in general, with an Account of the Tablet-Dauce of the bios of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, &¢ 


By JOHN G. BOURKE, Captain Third U.S. Cavalry. 


Now ready, medium Svo. with Illust tal cloth, price 16s. 


PLANT LORE, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By Richard Folkard, 


Jun. Embracing the Myths, Traditions, Folk-lore, mbolism, and Language of the Plant Kingdom. 


The Principal Subjects treated of are :— 

The World-Trees of the Anciente—The Trees of Paradise and the Tree of Adam—Sacred Ling: Ae of the Ancients— Floral Ceremenig, 
Garlands. and Wreaths—Plents of the ( hristian Church— Plants of the Fairies and Naiades—*ylvans, Wood N) mp? s, an4 Tree Spirite— Plants 
of the Devil—Piants of the W itches— Magical Flants—Fabulous, Wondrous, and Miraculc us Plants—Plants coanected with Birds and Animals 
Doctrine of Plant Signatures—Pilants and the lanets—Piant 8 Symb andl Pune’ 

Also, an ENCYCLOPARDIA of 500 PLANT®, English ond Foreign. giving their Myths, Legends, Folk-lore, and History. The whole forming 
by far the most Complete and Comprehensive W ork hitherto published on the subject. . 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s. 


The FATE of MANSFIELD HUMPHREYS, with the EPISODE 


A of MR. Waemipetos ADAMS in ENGLAND, snd an APOLUGY. By RICHARD GRANT WHITB, Author of “ England 
ithout and W 


An AMATEUR ANGLER'S DAYS in DOVE DALE; being an 


Account of My Three Weeks’ Holiday in Jay and August, 198i. Imperial 32mo. Printed by W. Whittingham. Chiswick Press. Panay 
boards, le. ; limp leather, cloth, gilt edges, 1. 64. ( Now ready, 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, parchment binding (100 only printed), 5s. 


Will be published on October 12th, demy Svo. cloth extra, price 12. 12, 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and TIMES of the REV. SYDNEY 


SMITH, M.A., Rector of Combe gt gee Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. Based on Family Documents and the Recollections & 
Personal Friends. by STUAKT J. RE 


The book contains more than fifty Letters, and several nd it illustrated by a new 
A ev. Sydney Smith, engraved = steel, from s mrniature on ivory, the property iss Holland. The volume is 
for its pages. 


Popular Edition now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 64.8 


HENRY IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. Narrated 


in a Series of Skete ~y , Chreaicles, and Conversations. eA JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “* Clytie,”* Cracl London,” * The Queen of 
Bohemia,” “*To-Day in America,” “Journalistic London. 


Now ready, royal Svo. price One suites, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, for OCTOBER. 


19 ARTICLES, 63 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTENTS. 
“JUDITH. ” Frontispiece, by F. A. Abbey. Illustrating William JUDITH SHAKESPEARE, Chaps. 23-20. By William Black. 
Black's * Judith Shakespea: EVENING. A Poem 
The HOME of HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Illustrated. A PROVIDENCE THWARTED. A Story. 


LATITUDE and LONGITUDE. A Story. a 
NATURE'S SERIAL STORY, Iilustrated. Chap. 11. By E.P, Roe, | 7¢ GATEWAY of the SIERRA MADRE. Illustrated. 
KING'S COLLEGE. Llustrated. MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 

ARTIST STROLLS in HOLLAND. Illustrated. MY LIVE asa SLAVE. An Autobiographical Sketch. 
The GREAT HALL of WILLIAM RUFUS. Illustrated. A GATHERER of SIMPLES. A Story. 

A WOME of TOMMY ATKINS. Iilustrated. A REMINISCENCE of MR. DARWIN. With Porttait. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 


Printed by cone. ots Athens Press, Took’s © Chancery Lane, E.0.; d Published the said 
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